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Beyond Heredity and Environment 
P. F. VALENTINE, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SummcnMMMNS FE traffic of thoughts in the mind, like the vehic- 
ular traffic in a large city, has at its disposal 
cy any number of routes which permit intercon- 
nections between all points. Most of it, how- 
wm &Ver, flows along the arterial highways. These 
highways are the accepted ways of thinking, and 
our thoughts are routed along them by tradition 
and custom, two very efficient traffic officers. 
Arteries affording smooth and rapid transit exist for almost 
every question of our lives, from baseball to cosmic evolu- 
tion. Sometimes a major arterial route will carry a full 
traffic for generations, like the Ptolemaic system of astron- 
omy, for example, or the theory of the special creation of 
man, until reasonable people come to a tardy realization that 
it has led them nowhere. 

One of these arterial highways has for a long time car- 
ried a heavy load in social and psychological thinking. It 
is the belief that certain phenomena are resolvable into hered- 
ity and environment. Observe our time-worn discussions of 
poverty, drunkenness, criminality, talents, animal intelli- 
gence, human intelligence, and a score of other problems. 
How often are the old questions propounded: Is environ- 
ment the major influence? Does heredity play the major 
role? What proportion does each contribute? It is never a 
question of other possible factors. This venerable dichotomy 
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has been the enlivening source of debate in country-store 
forums, high-school societies, and learned gatherings. Scien- 
tific men reason from it as a fundamental presupposition. 

Let us examine this assumption in a single field of investi- 
gation; one that has commanded a great deal of attention of 
late. It is the question of the proportionate contributions 
of heredity and environment in the intelligence of man. 

There are really two notions about the meaning of intelli- 
gence — one technical and the other general. As the tech- 
nical psychologist has it, intelligence is a virginal capacity 
with which the individual is endowed by heredity. It is some- 
thing precedent to experience, a gift out of the germ plasm. 
One may possess it in high, medium, or low degree, and only 
according to its degree is intellectual accomplishment possible, 
But in its more general meaning, on the other hand, intelli- 
gence means something different from this inborn poten- 
tiality. It means, rather, the sagacity or efficiency with which 
one meets the affairs of life, and is consequently involved 
with the effects of training and worldly knowledge. Accord- 
ing to this view, intelligence is regarded as a development 
which includes not only the gift of the germ plasm but also 
the fruits of experience. 

Now surely, in its technical meaning, intelligence must 
remain ever an abstraction. It can be nothing more than a 
potential condition in the brain. Considered alone, it-has no 
ideas to work with. It is not even endowed with the idea 
that it can work. It is merely a possibility which can become 
a reality only by contact with an outer world of things and 
events. Without that contact it is barren and void of any 
content of thought. But on the other hand, let there but 
occur that creative touch of worldly experience and there 
will flow a blessing of offspring — perceptions, which will 
grow into ideas, which will grow into thoughts, which will 
grow into systems of thoughts. 

Intelligence testers profess to measure the native and 
original intelligence; but they are quite aware — those who 
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understand their craft — that they are indulging in a psycho- 
logical fiction. For they know that the child, having been 
born and thus having made contact with a peopled and event- 
ful world, no longer possess a pristine intelligence. So all 
that they can do—and they admit it —is to neutralize as 
far as possible, by a technique of their own, the effects of 
contact. Yet it always remains true that the child’s responses 
to the questions, problems, and puzzles of the test are in- 
wrought with the influences of experience in a real world. 
Otherwise, the child could not respond at all. 

It would seem, then, that the virginal intelligence must 
remain ever beyond our purview, a psychic ghost. When- 
ever we get hold of it we have something else. What we 
have is an intelligence which approaches in degree the gen- 
eral meaning of the word; that is, something which has been 
modified by experience in such a manner as to effect a more 
or less satisfactory relation with reality. 

The inescapable abstractness of a purely native intelligence 
is a fact we must keep in mind in any inquiry as to the rela- 
tive contributions of heredity and environment. Since it is 
a potentiality, however, we may assume that it is capable 
of measurement, theoretically, at least. But if we do succeed 
in measuring it, we have an exclusive index to the heredity 
factor alone. There can then be no question as to the rela- 
tive contribution of environment, for it must be nil. Psycholo- 
gists dealing with this problem are too frequently guilty of 
an inconsistency, for they hold that their tests measure native 
intelligence, and at the same time they indulge in specula- 
tion and carry out protracted experiments upon the assump- 
tion that there is an environmental contribution. It would 
seem too obvious for remark, that the only kind of intelli- 
gence which can possibly invite this assumption is the intel- 
ligence that has gotten into relation with environment and 
has ceased to be native. 

Let us now tentatively accept certain propositions, solely 
for the sake of argument: first, that native intelligence is 
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native and therefore 100 percent inherited; secondly, that 
the only intelligence that can practically manifest itself igs 
one that is in some degree conditioned by the environment; 
and thirdly, that intelligence as manifest is a product solely 
of heredity and environment. With these assumptions it is 
easy enough to demonstrate that, in any practical manifesta- 
tion of it, there is a certain quantum of heredity and a cer- 
tain quantum of environmental influence. But we see at once 
that there is little probability that the relative amounts will 
be the same upon any two occasions. In any two intellectual 
activities the proportions of heredity might well be different; 
and almost certainly the proportions of environment would 
not be the same, for one’s knowledge and training must enter 
in varying degrees according to the demands of the moment. 
The proportions of heredity and environment that affect a 
child’s score in an intelligence test are beyond a doubt far 
different from those that affect his preparation of a lesson 
or his construction of a toy aeroplane. Since there can be 
no quantum of environmental influence in native intelligence, 
and since the proportions upon all other occasions must vary 
greatly, there seems no final answer to the heredity-environ- 
ment problem. 

The assumptions at the beginning of the foregoing para- 
graph were made, as was said, for the sake of argument, 
The purpose of this article, it was earlier explained, was to 
question the validity of one of those assumptions, namely, 
the heredity-environment dichotomy in its relation to human 
intelligence. It has been made clear, we hope, that the only 
intelligence of this sort that we can practically deal with is 
one that has gotten beyond the native factor by being con- 
ditioned in some degree by environment. In the assumption 
that heredity and environment are the only responsible fac- 
tors, it is very probable that psychologists have been led 
astray by an analogy with certain working principles of the 
physical sciences. A chemical compound, for example, can 
be separated into the simpler substances of which it is com- 
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posed, and these substances can be weighed or otherwise 
measured. And in physics, to mention but a single instance, 
there is the principle of the resolution of forces. If one force 
is given, we can find two others in given directions that will 
balance it. In these two sciences we are empirically justi- 
fied in assuming that, for working purposes, whatever enters 
into anything can be analyzed out of it and quantitatively 
expressed. Science so frequently illustrates this that it be- 
comes axiomatic; and since psychologists of standing are sci- 
entifically trained, it would indeed be surprising to find them 
abandoning the principle in their own field. 

There is something eminently appropriate in the picture 
of a chemist among his retorts and beakers and tubes, employ- 
ing his ingenious arts in the analysis of some mysterious 
compound. We watch him as, confident in the proven prin- 
ciples of his science, he boils, condenses, and drains his mate- 
rials, until, in the end, what was once an unnamed fluid now 
reposes in separate bottles of quite different stuff. These 
he labels and marks the proportions, and the job is done. 

But we turn now to the psychologist. The presumed com- 
pound over which he labors is what he calls intelligence. In- 
stead of the numerous implements and ingredients of the 
chemical laboratory, his materials consist of graphs, comput- 
ing machines, diagrams, formulas, and tabulations derived 
from some series of mental measurements. He is trying to 
do what the chemist has done — break his compound into 
constituents and pour them into bottles. But while the 
chemist is fortified by the knowledge that his compound is 
reducible, and by a knowledge of the possible elements of 
which it is composed, the psychologist has no such ground to 
stand upon. He thinks that he has, however. He goes about 
his job with the calm conviction that heredity and environ- 
ment, those vague abstractions, are the sole ingredients; and 
that intelligence is in truth a sort of additive compound of 
the two. These assumptions are as yet unproved. 

Now one may rightly inquire how in the world intelligence 
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can possibly consist of anything but the contributions of 
heredity and environment. What else is there to get into it? 
This question is just as reasonable as to ask how it is pos- 
sible to get beyond three-dimensional space, or to think at 
all if we doubt the reality of time and space. The answer 
to these latter problems is that three-dimensional and time 
space conceptions are just our exploratory but imperfect ways 
of dealing with a complexus which transcends the implica- 
tions of those terms. 

It is instructive to contemplate how the physicists have 
burrowed into the heart of things, down through the atom 
into the mysteries of material phenomena, and with the key 
of mathematical physics are unlocking doors beyond which 
man’s intelligence has never before passed. And it is very 
significant that, at the same time, the biologists have carried 
their researches along various lines to a point where the 
generalizations of yesterday are failing them, and they are 
forced to entertain new and startling hypotheses. In both 
the physical and the biological sciences, we have been brought 
right up against evidences of an organizing principle which 
seems implicit in every organically constituted body, animate 
or inanimate. This principle seems determinative in its influ- 
ence upon the destinies of the whole body; and is evidently 
not a function of the elements, parts, or constituents of the 
body, but rather a function of the total body which works 
downward into the parts. The organizing, and apparently 
purposive, quality of this principle is especially evident in 
the biological organisms. Here it certainly does not fall in 
with the common hereditarian doctrine, for that doctrine 
holds that the total organic body and its functions are built 
up piecemeal from the genetic elements. It seems that the 
organizing principle is of a different order than the genetic 
elements, though working in conjunction with them. 

Thinking philosophically, one cannot but hazard a conjec- 
ture that this principle may be mind in nature. This is a 
supposition which, in many quarters, will meet with little 
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favor. The evidences involved are being expounded by one 
group of biologists under what they term the “organismal 
conception,” and they are trying to keep clear of metaphysical 
implications. On the other hand are several thinkers who 
are using the facts in support of a frankly vitalistic theory. 
Then there is Joseph A. Leighton, the American philosopher, 
who, in a footnote to his recent volume, Individuality and 
Education, boldly states: “My own view is that the mind 
is the entelechy, the formative or organizing principle of the 
bodily life; the mind is the self-realizing purpose of the body, 
but it is a super-physical, organizing principle or form; man 
is a duad — body-mind —in which the second term is the 
superior, richer quality.” 

In this development, scientific psychology has produced 
very little that may be called evidence, although psychology 
began as a study of mind. Those who have been impressed 
with those recent evidences to which we have referred, 
however, are looking hopefully to psychology with a belief 
that its next significant advance will be a step beyond 
an interpretation of mental life which recognizes only the 
hereditary determinants and the influences of environment. 
They believe that, over and above these, something of the 
nature of mind as an organizing principle playing a real 
part in the present going concern will have to be recognized. 
If we come to that, heredity and environment will take sec- 
ondary places in intelligence, as in any other category of the 
mental life. 

Here is a ground where we descry that wise and patient 
lady, Philosophy, holding out both her hands. Psychology 
is her naughty child, which lately became paganly scientific 
and deserted her fold. There is an allurement in her wel- 
come now, for she thinks that she may be able to win back 
her child. It is indeed probable that Philosophy may soon 
stage a family reunion which will be a synthesis of all the 
sciences through the discovery of a common bond. Psychol- 
ogy may then exultantly embrace mind (for it has been said 
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that psychology has lost its mind), and it may turn out that 
the lost member has been hiding in that organizing prin- 
ciple which the physical sciences and the biological sciences 
are demonstrating. 

It must be admitted that the foregoing argument is rather 
abstract. It is doubtful if this can be avoided when we are 
dealing with the composition of intelligence, especially if we 
admit the concept of mind. Mind and intelligence have some 
peculiar qualities which baffle the assayer, and particularly 
so when he attempts to use processes analogous to those of 
an assayer of rock. There have been some noteworthy 
attempts, however, to employ the methods of metallurgy in 
the analysis of intelligence. One of these is a most elaborate 
study reported from Stanford University and financed chiefly 
by a grant from the Commonwealth Fund. The purpose of 
this study was to discover the influence of home environment 
upon intelligence test scores, and the data were secured from 
an extensive comparison of foster and own children growing 
up in comparable families. The most approved methods of 
statistical analysis were employed with expert care, and after 
all the validations, correlations, and squarings were done, it 
was discovered that measurable home environment accounted 
for about 17 percent, and inheritance from parents for about 
33 percent. This leaves a nice margin of about 50 percent 
unaccounted for in the actual data, and most of this the inves- 
tigators rather abruptly assign to heredity. 

This Stanford study deals only with intelligence as meas- 
ured by an intelligence test, and only with mechanically 
measured home environment. What the results would have 
been if other criteria had been used can only be conjectured. 
The results do show that an intelligence test score is always 
deflected to an appreciable degree by home environment; théy 
tell us nothing about the total influence of environment upon 
an intelligence test score, nor about its influence in any of 
the diverse situations of life, outside of testing, that demand 
the use of intelligence. 

The fact that in the Stanford study there is a floating 
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margin of about 50 percent suggests the possibility that there 
may be something involved in the situation besides heredity 
and environment in any ordinary meaning of those terms. 
What this something may be, if it exists, has been suggested 
earlier in this essay. It may be that organizing principle 
which is possibly mind in nature. The objection will be 
raised, no doubt, that if any such quality as mind in this 
sense resides in the individual, it must have come to him 
through heredity, and must therefore be subsumed under the 
term “heredity” as used in the Stanford study. The fact is, 
however, that “heredity” meant, in that study, the transfer- 
ence of a specific kind of capacity from parents to offspring. 
The study was administered to measure just that. 

Remark may be made here, and in passing, regarding the 
use of the terms “nature and nurture” in lieu of “heredity 
and environment.” These are ordinarily used interchange- 
ably. “Nurture” is a word which, under certain conditions, 
is preferable to the word “environment,” for it includes the 
thought of care and training —a thought which the other 
word includes only by inference. But a real objection has 
to be raised against an indiscriminate use of the term 
“heredity” as equivalent to “nature.” When we speak of 
heredity we usually imply a reference to the Mendelian laws 
and the transmission of specific characters from parents to 
offspring; but when we speak of nature’s bestowal upon the 
individual we have to recognize the probability that much is 
given that does not follow the Mendelian formula, and much 
that is not in the form of specific characters. There is a 
place in nature for the organizing principle, to which refer- 
ence has been made; but there is hardly a place for it in 
heredity. 

There is still another angle to this elusive problem which 
may be pointed out. We have already called attention to 
a chemical compound as something that contains measurable 
proportions of simpler substances. Water, for example, con- 
tains two parts hydrogen to one part oxygen. When the 
proper combination is made we have something which is 
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neither hydrogen nor oxygen; but it is something, neverthe- 
less, which can be reduced back to its parts. Now of course 
the psychologists do not assume that intelligence can be 
broken into heredity and environment in the literal sense that 
the parts may be bottled; but they do assume that the mathe- 
matical equivalent can be accomplished — always presuming 
that by intelligence we mean something beyond the purely 
native. The fallacy in this assumption may well lie in a 
radical difference between the chemical and the psychological 
compounds. 

In the chemical compound the hydrogen and the oxygen 
atoms combine in an orderly and proportionate arrangement. 
But in the psychological compound, if we may call it such 
for the moment, we have to picture, to begin with, that vir- 
ginal potential of intelligence meeting its first environmental 
experience. Something happens then which must be far dif- 
ferent from a combination of atoms. It is straining an anal- 
ogy too far to say that the first molecule of intelligence is 
born. True, however, intelligence has begun. Then continue 
further environmental experiences, but these certainly cannot 
be similar to combinations of two kinds of atoms. Experience 
number two, for example, must combine with the combination 
which has preceded it, producing now a new combination. 
It is with this new combination that experience number three 
must combine. And so on, ad infinitum. Each new accretion 
must combine with something different from what any pre- 
ceding accretion combined with. This limitless permutation, 
one might imagine, would make the most accomplished statis- 
tician dizzy, if statisticians are capable of that sensation. 

We began by pointing out that the beaten paths of thought 
are often the wrong paths, and suggested that such might be 
the case with these old categories of heredity and environ- 
ment, at least so far as human intelligence is concerned. Per- 
haps nothing has been proved, for it is hard to break bottles 
with theory. No doubt we shall go on pouring heredity and 
environment into them. But some day we may discover that 
they have no bottoms. 
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What Type of Person Should Teach the Social 
Studies in the Secondary School? 


RUSSELL L. PACKARD, DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Introduction 


ee recent years much has been presented con- 
: I cerning the social studies. There is now being 
& 


organized into a social studies program. This 
means the doing away with history, geography, 
civics, etc., as individual courses and having a 
unified program given in their place. This has 
brought about a great deal of discussion. There 
are those who wish to be classified with the traditional pro- 
gram and then there are those who wish the newer plan. 
There is, no doubt, much waste in time administering the 
older plan. There have been too many courses recently 
crowded into the curriculum to permit of time to be allotted 
as of an earlier day. 

The writer, although he has had several years of experience 
teaching the individual social subjects in the secondary school, 
wishes to be classified with the “new” group. Much needs 
to be done before this new plan will be satisfactory. 

One of the first problems is “Who shall teach the Social 
Studies in the Secondary School?” The writer wishes to 
deal with this question in the remaining lines. 


an effort made to have all the social subjects 
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Teacher-Training 


An article, appearing in the Proceedings of the National 
Education Association for 1922, by President David Felmley 
of the Illinois State Normal University, expresses well the 
two-fold function of a modern teachers’ college. This two- 
fold function may be stated in sentence form — Mr. Smith 
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teaches John geometry. In this we see that the teacher 
should teach boys and girls as well as teach subject-matter. 
The idea of teaching boys and girls is a new one as far as 
practice is concerned. So a person, in order to be well pre- 
pared for teaching, should have an understanding of boys 
and girls as well as an abundance of subject-matter in the 
course or courses to be taught. 

There is considerable conflict at present between teachers 
of subject-matter and those of methods. The History Cur- 
riculum Inquiry which was published in the Historical Out- 
look of June, 1924, states, “The professors of subject-matter 
refuse to give the courses requested of the college of educa- 
tion because they deem these courses too superficial.” Bulle- 
tin No. 3, 1922, from the U. S. Bureau ‘of Education, states, 
“There is no standardized preparation which our colleges 
offer to prospective history teachers; also that there is a 
total lack of codperation between college teachers of subject- 
matter and those who train in methods.” 

It is only when these differences can be “ironed out” that 
the individual will be properly trained for teaching. Teach- 
ing should be considered a profession along with the law, 
medicine, and the ministry. If the Liberal Arts College and 
the College of Education can’t understand their respective 
services then it is high time that the preparation of teachers 
be wholly left with the teachers’ college. 

The Teacher 

The writer recognizes the fact that a great many per- 
sonal characteristics could be mentioned for those entering 
the field of teaching the socia] studies. Here, will be men- 
tioned five important qualities —a philosophy of education, 
health, intelligence, broadmindedness, and personality. They 
will be spoken of briefly. 

(1) A philosophy of education — all teachers of the social 
studies, as well as others, should have a working philosophy 
of life. Any teacher who has a philosophy of life has one 
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of education. The science of education is doing splendid 
work these days, but one should have a philosophy which 
underlies, and leads beyond, the work of educational science. 

To those who have not worked out a worthwhile philosophy 
of education the writer recommends a thought taken from 
Dawson’s “Teaching the Social Studies.” It is the optimist 
who trusts himself and trusts others. “Intelligent optimism” 
is the foundation of a satisfying life. True optimism is the 
result of sound learning. Sound learning implies informa- 
tion, which in turn implies knowledge. Knowledge is the 
result of research plus training and experience. 

The teacher must make an effort to understand the pupils 
who come before him. He should constantly give wholesome 
guidance to the boys and girls. He should be optimistic but 
he should not encourage any one to attempt something for 
which he has no likelihood of success. The experience of 
failure is very detrimental. Guidance should be presented 
in practice as well as in theory. 

(2) Health —the teacher should have good health. The 
healthy, energetic teacher is one who usually has an influence 
with young people. The teacher with poor health must have 
a substitute — and the substitute is usually an individual with 
less preparation, and with less ability to cope with the real 
teaching situation. A school system owes it to the com- 
munity, with its many sub-divisions, to have teachers with 
good health. 

(3) Intelligence — no person should start training for the 
teaching profession who does not have very favorable mental 
possibilities. A higher order of individual is now being 
attracted to the profession as the result of higher salaries 
and qualifications. A four-year college training should be 
the minimum for teaching anything, anywhere. 

(4) Broad-mindedness — the teacher of the social studies, 
especially, should be one who can see the many phases of a 
situation — one who can serve justly and fairly. Many are 
the occasions when the teacher of the social studies is required 
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to make statements or suggest material which call for this 
special characteristic. A narrow-minded person will be a 
complete failure in this department. 

(5) Personality—a difficult and very important task will 
be assigned the social studies teacher. We all know that train- 
ing alone cannot fit an individual for this work. He needs in 
addition — real experience with life, social intelligence, sym- 
pathy, tolerance, ability to codperate, initiative, a happy dis- 
position — many things which we might sum up by that 
indefinite but meaningful word, personality. 
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A Suggestive Plan for the Improvement of 
the Teaching of a Single Subject 


JAMES A. BOYD, M.A., MONTPELIER, VT. 


Samm FE plan suggested here focuses the attention of 
all on the improvement of the teaching of a 
T single subject. The study will probably be car- 
ried on for the entire school year, although it 
vm, ummne May be shortened to one half a year. This does 
not mean that the chosen subject will get 
more minutes than are required on the curricu- 
lum, nor that any part of the curriculum will 
be slighted. One important problem will be attacked, a solu- 
tion sought and the results put into practice in the school- 
room. The effort will be made to discover and diagnose the 
difficulties of the teachers and pupils in the subject. Goals 
and specific aims for each grade will be set up. The best 
methods for attaining each end will be discussed and demon- 
strated. This plan allows the teachers to put into practice 
actual procedures that have proven right. This plan elimi- 
nates the usual scattering of efforts in many fields with no 
known or definite goals. It seeks to inspire the teachers to 
concerted effort to raise the teaching of this subject to a 
high level. 

Like all suggestive plans it needs adapting to fit the needs 
of whatever group the supervisor finds about him. The super- 
visor must take his teachers where he finds them and lead 
them on. He must choose one and another of the procedures 
which his group needs and will accept. 

A study of silent reading has been chosen for this outline 
because from a questionnaire submitted to the heads of sixty- 
three school unions in New Hampshire, it was the subject 
most often mentioned for discussion at the teachers’ meet- 
ings. The subject is too important to be merely touched on 
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at a teachers’ meeting. Silent reading is getting more and 
more attention in the elementary school curriculum. The 
ability to read rapidly and with understanding is recognized 
as the important part of a student’s equipment. It falls to 
the lot of the elementary school to train children to read 
fast and well. Being somewhat of a new technique the super- 
intendent will doubtless find his teachers eager to know what 
they should be doing and what the best methods for the 
right training are. A year’s study should do much to im- 
prove kind and quality of teaching. 

This plan assumes that the superintendent as the super- 
visory officer of the district will be able to meet his elemen- 
tary school teachers regularly at some central place. Barring 
this the plan could still be adapted for portions of a district 
and single schools. A principal could use this plan to ad- 
vantage. 

The average superintendent finds himself with perhaps 
three types of teachers; (a) those without Normal school 
training; (b) those newly graduated from Normal school; 
and (c) those with Normal training who have had some 
teaching experience. So his supervisory plans must allow 
for the needs of these three types of teachers. Those with- 
out experience need to be told what good teaching is and 
shown how to teach. The experienced teacher needs to be 
shown better methods and stimulated to work along newer 
lines. He must plan for the best in educational theory and 
practice to be taught and demonstrated. This plan allows 
for this kind of supervision. 

This outline takes in all the common methods of super- 
vision; meetings, demonstrations, visitation, a testing pro- 
gram, exhibits and judging teaching. It fulfills the require- 
ment of democratic supervision in that all will be working 
with a common purpose. Leadership in the group will be 
utilized. It should be successful in improving the teaching 
of reading in the elementary schools. 

A supervisor should lead and inspire his teachers to keep 
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them progressing. He wishes to improve the kind and qual- 
ity of teaching in his schools. The country superintendent 
has to work with teachers either without Normal training 
or with little or no teaching experience. His turnover is 
likely to be great each year. Hence the necessity for very 
careful supervisory plans and the need of developing pro- 
fessional attitudes that will welcome suggestion and criticism. 
The supervisor wishes to acquaint his teacher with the best 
methods of teaching, with his educational theory and with 
the kind of teaching he wants. He will need to give careful 
guidance to his teachers fresh from school and help them to 
put their educational theory into educational practice. He 
wants to replace poor teaching with good teaching. He 
wants to get his group to promote some common purpose for 
the improvement of teaching. 

Nearly every teacher wants to be a better teacher. Young 
teachers are particularly plastic and welcome suggestions for 
improving their teaching. Older teachers do not want their 
years of experience discounted but a tactful supervisor can 
be assured of right codperation. Teachers will have the 
proper attitude toward supervision if they feel that they are 
being helped. Teachers want to meet the needs of the chil- 
dren according to the best educational practices known to 
them. They want assurance that the children are moving 
forward in the right directions and are getting the training 
they should. As teachers in the country they want to be up 
to date; to keep informed about what is being done and what 
they can do. When some problem is laid before them, such 
as the teaching of reading, they are glad to experiment and 
meet in some measure the problem in their classes. They 
learn what good teaching is. They are glad to have a part 
in the plan; glad to show their results and bring their diffi- 
culties and successes for discussion. They welcome the super- 
visor’s visit when it is more than mere inspection. They 
know the kind of teaching the supervisor wants and why. 
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All work together. There is no over emphasis on some pet 
hobby of the superintendent. 

The supervisor will begin a year in advance to make his 
plans for the next year’s supervisory program. It is assumed 
in this plan that he has decided to get his teachers working 
together on the improvement of the teaching of reading, par- 
ticularly silent reading. Silent reading is a good choice 
because its importance has only recently been emphasized so 
it will allow everyone to start on a nearly equal basis and 
move forward together. 

The supervisor should read as many books on the teaching 
of reading as possible. He should become thoroughly satu- 
rated with the subject. He should discover from his reading 
and school visits what problems the subject holds for teachers 
and pupils. He should know what the elementary school 
should accomplish grade by grade and how these ends can 
be reached. He should go further and learn the best methods 
for treating special difficulties. He should, from observation 
and standard tests, learn the deficiencies in his own schools 
and how to eliminate them. He should watch for leaders 
whom he may call upon next year for demonstration. He 
may find it wise to enlist the aid of one or two to help him 
with his preparations. 

He should gather the material he will need to use the next 
year. He should have samples of the best in textbooks. He 
should have books and articles for the teachers to use and 
read. He should have testing material; tests to find a child’s 
reading ability and tests for diagnostic and remedial work. 
He should have ready many types of reading devices for 
teachers to use in the classrooms. He should make a careful 
collection of seat work for the lower grades. This last is 
particularly important to country teachers who have several 
grades in a room. So much seat work has to be given that 
the supervisor wishes it to be purposeful and worthwhile. 

The supervisor should decide on the probable number and 
type of meetings. The subjects of the meetings should be 
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t tentatively planned. He will plan how much direct teaching 
he will do and how much he will lead the teachers to get 
from their own efforts. He should know what tests will be 
given before, during and after the study. He should know 
at what steps he will have demonstration lessons. He will 
plan for certain experiments to be carried on and what results 
to expect and ask for. Pupil information sheets showing a 
child’s reading progress might be used. All this will be 
tentative and elastic so as to take advantage of special inter- 
ests shown by teacher or for special problems not in the 
y original plan. 

- It is necessary to have a plan and it is necessary for the 
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Pi teachers to know that the supervisor has a definite if elastic 
S program with definite aims in mind. If the supervisor makes 
y| an exhaustive study of reading and makes as thorough a 
n preparation as he should, he will have the confidence and 
is enthusiasm necessary to carrying on a successful program. 
n People naturally follow one whom they recognize as a leader. 
Is Having made extensive plans himself the supervisor must 
‘S “watch for some opportunity to make the problem come from 
le his teaching corps. This is not essential. A supervisor might 
m decide to improve the teaching in his schools and to foist 
the idea on the teachers. Improving teachers is his business. 
ct However, he will be assured more earnest and sincere co- 
le operation if the teachers have felt or can be made to feel a 
id need for the study of reading. Progressive teachers seize 
’s upon purposive situations in their classrooms to promote cer- 
k. tain ends because they know that there can be little real learn- 
yr ing unless the pupils desire to learn. So with the supervisor 
1] and his teachers. The teachers should see clearly and feel 
is deeply a need for what they are doing. 
a] It may be that some teacher has expressed dissatisfaction 
at with her reading results. Reading tests may show that the 
schools are below the standard. Someone may chance to 
d remark that she notices silent reading is getting more atten- 


e tion and she wishes to do more with the subject in her class- 
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room. Choosing new texts will afford an opportunity for 
opening the study. Any such attention may be seized upon 
to get the group interested in silent reading. 

The attitude of the superintendent should be — here is a 
subject somewhat new in importance. Let us make a care. 
ful study of it. Let us begin to train our boys and girls 
along the lines leading educators say we should. Let us 
test their methods. Let us discover what reading difficulties 
are among us. What are our problems and how can we best 
meet them? What new material do we need to do better 
teaching? The supervision must avoid the impression that 
silent reading would be as good as any hobby to ride this 
year and since the teachers do not know much about reading, 
I must hasten to bring them together so I can instruct them. 

The study of the subject will be largely group meetings, 
demonstrations, lectures, exhibits and reports of experiments, 
There would probably be a testing program with diagnostic 
tests given at the beginning of the study to call attention 
to individual weaknesses and for grouping of classes; and 
again, after an intelligent attack has been made to correct 
weaknesses and get growth along certain lines. Such tests 
are also an impersonal check on teaching. 

The subjects of the meetings might be as follows: 

a. The Relative Importance of Oral and Silent Reading 


b. The Laws of Learning 

c. How Children Learn to Read 

d. Special Disabilities in Reading 

e. The Aims of Teaching Reading (for each grade) 
f. Importance of Motivation 

g. Fundamental Factors and Fundamental Habits 
h. Factual Check and the Use of Graphs 

i. The Testing Program 

j. Remedial and Diagnostic Treatment 

k. Class, Individual and Group Work 


l. Text Books and Their Selection 
The meetings should be made as practical as possible. The 
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theory of teaching reading will have to be given directly by 
the supervisor. He should plan to outline and demonstrate 
actual procedures. He should be familiar with the manuals 
so that he can show various type lessons to be found in the 
text books. He should be prepared with many devices for 
attaining one end or another. Teachers are willing to learn 
but any supervisor finds that they are impatient with all 
theory or being told what they should achieve. A super- 
visor must see that his teachers get real value from this 
study. It will not take away from a teacher’s initiative to 
give her suggestions and possible procedures. The super- 
visor must be ready to tell what should be done in each 
grade and how to do it. He will likely have some teachers 
who can give demonstrations of some of the methods. The 
teachers will know beforehand what will happen in the 
demonstration and what they are to observe. In a small 
group the supervisor will have to be tactful about arrange- 
ments and discussions. It may be better in some cases for 
the supervisor to teach as he visits to demonstrate the type 
and kind of teaching that is best. 

Teachers learn by doing. After a certain amount of theory 
has been presented, the supervisor should ask the teachers 
to carry on certain experiments with their own groups. For 
instance, (a) observation of the eye movements of slow, 
bright and average pupils; (b) experiment with various 
methods of increasing vocabulary; (c) experiment with the 
retentive powers of children; (d) experiment with different 
types of check-ups with various lessons; (e) make case 
studies of children of very good and very poor reading ability. 
It is desired that teachers report back voluntarily the results 
of their work, their difficulties, problems and successes. When 
the teachers willingly tell their difficulties, and seek aid for 
them, the supervisor may feel that the seed of progress has 
been sown. 

If the supervisor has himself gathered a collection of silent 
reading material, he should arrange for an exhibit. From 
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this exhibit the teachers should get many new ideas that they 
can use. Devices to increase in speed, comprehension and 
organization for every grade should be shown. Types of 
seat work for the lower grades should be there. Such an 
exhibit could be collected from the teachers in the union or 
district. This is a good way to bring together for exchange 
all the ideas worked out and proven successful by the teachers 
in all parts of the district. 

The aims, goals and procedures for each grade will be built 
up as a result of the talks, experiments and readings. What 
reading should be accomplished in each grade; what propor- 
tion of time should be given to oral and silent reading; and 
the aims of reading for each grade, will be discussed. The 
supervisor should encourage the reading of certain articles 
and books. After the teachers know what they should do 
and why, they will want to know how to do it. The super- 
visor should be ready to tell and demonstrate how and give 
references to books that will give procedures. 

While all are working together the supervisor will visit 
the schools with the main purpose of seeing reading instruc- 
tion. This does not mean that all other subjects will be 
neglected for reading. Since the teachers have very definite 
aims in their reading they are ready for criticisms and sug- 
gestions for the improvement of their technique. When they 
know what good teaching is; when they have seen it demon- 
strated, when they are supplied with the right working mate- 
rial; then and not till then should the supervisor attempt to 
judge individual teaching. This fulfills the function of super- 
vision that impersonal criteria, known, understood and ac- 
cepted by all should be used in judging teaching. 

During the course the teachers will find probably that 
there is a lack of good material in the schools. If the super- 
intendent is planning to buy reading books at this time, 
(and he should if they are needed), he can get the teachers 
to help select what books shall be bought. Before any selec- 
tion is made, some scale for measuring the books should be 
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made by the group. What should we expect in a silent reader? 
Along what lines should it give training? Is the manual 
definite? These are a very few of the points teachers would 
suggest. They will have a good background for judging and 
good texts will be chosen. If the group is small, two com- 
mittees could be formed, one for teachers of grades one to 
three and the other for teachers of grades four to six. With 
a large group it might be better to have separate committees 
for each grade. 

The plan outlined here fulfills the present demand for demo- 
cratic supervision. It utilizes leadership in the group. It 
allows for the expression of initiative and individuality by 
members of the teaching corps. It gets all working together 
with a definite purpose. It allows for teaching to be judged 
only after the teachers know good teaching and how to teach. 

It should create right attitudes toward supervision. The 
supervisor must get into the classroom, so that he will know 
what is going on in his schools. If he can manage to have 
his visits welcomed and purposeful he can better serve his 
schools. In his difficult task of improving instruction he 
wants sincerity and frankness. If he can get his group 
working with him, he is a real supervisor. This plan ought 
to do that because it relieves the teacher of any pressure or 
fear of criticism. It raises supervision to a professional 
standard. It gives the teacher definite aims and procedures 
without loss of individuality. It insures progress for every 
teacher. 

There is really no point in a teacher laboring to evolve 
some method of her own if a better one has been worked out 
by educators. So the supervisor must give the teacher some 
proven methods. But there are some experiments that if 
carried on by the teacher would bring to her with great force 
certain truths about education that are better discovered 
through experiment. So the plan allows for experiment and 
for freedom to adapt methods and devices to fit the needs of 
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the group with which the teacher is working. This kind of 
creative thinking is encouraged. 

The purpose of the whole plan is, of course, improved 
instruction. The supervisor must not expect to revolutionize 
the teaching in a single year. If any new ideas have been 
imported, if any good changes have been made, if any child 
is better trained, if any teacher has been stirred to greater 
endeavor, then progress has been made and probably will 
grow. 
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Leadership and Intelligence’ 
THERON L. MCCUEN, PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 


The most common type of leader in a demo- 
z cratic society is probably the “group representa- 
SumMIMS tive? This type of leader is chosen by legal 
methods and may also be termed a “headman.” This is the 
type of leader that is under consideration in this study. The 
“headman” guides his conduct by the needs and wants of 
those whom he serves. He differs in this respect from the 
dynamic driving type of a leader who drives the crowd into 
submission to serve the leader’s own ends. People are swayed 
by emotions. The emotions are played upon by certain ac- 
tions and social qualities of the ones aspiring to leadership. 

There is probably no doubt but what the leader and the 
common man possess the same qualities or characteristics. 
The difference between the leader and the common man lies 
in the fact that the former possesses the necessary qualities 
to a greater degree and in different combinations. The com- 
binations of qualities and the degree of each will depend on 
the type of leader and on the position or situation in which 
he finds himself. 

Some of the qualities or characteristics which seem to un- 
derlie leadership ability are personality, perseverance, tact, 
courage, initiative, decision, and intelligence. 

The quality of intelligence seems to be fundamental, since 
it embodies some of the other qualities of leadership men- 
tioned. The inference must not be made that all leaders have 
a high degree of intelligence. The assumption must not be 


1 A summary of an A. M. thesis written at Stanford University under the 
direction of Dr. John C. Almack. 


ponent ANY people make the accusation that there is 
= = a marked dearth of true leadership in all of the 
5 M & important phases of our national activity. Are 
E = we governed today by the popular rather than 
geaonnnesunue by the wise? 
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made that all leaders possess the seven qualities mentioned 
to the same degree. Some of the qualities may even be passive 
in leaders in certain positions. At all events the prospective 
leader must have such a combination of qualities that he may 
sell himself to the group which he aspires to lead. There 
is a strong belief, however, that leadership is a matter of 
mental size and quality rather than one of physical size and 
quality. Small children believe in leadership of the latter 
type. They like to see evidences of real power: namely, the 
prize-fighter, the policeman, and the strong man. 

Toward the end of the elementary school period the child 
begins to recognize certain social qualities in his fellows. 
These social qualities now become the child’s criteria in 
selecting a leader. The belief is widespread that the most 
intelligent children of the school should be selected and 
trained in leadership positions. This belief is based on two 
points: 1. That intelligence underlies all leadership ability. 
2. That the leaders in school life tend to become leaders in 
later life. 

Many potential leaders may pass through the school unno- 
ticed because of the failure of the school to provide adequate 
leadership opportunities. The school must find the potential 
leaders and train them in practical positions. 

If intelligence is a fundamental quality of leadership, does 
it affect college students when they are choosing a leader? 
The study here reported was made in an effort to obtain an 
answer to this question. Particular attention has been given 
to the relation between the intelligence of a leader and the 
average intelligence of the group choosing that leader. 

The data for this study was gathered on student groups 
at Stanford University. The names of the leaders and the 
personnel of the groups were determined through the student 
directory, the student yearbook, and personal questioning. 
The presidents or captains of the various organizations are 
taken as the leaders of their respective groups. An attempt 
has been made to confine the personnel of each group to mem- 
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bers who were in school when the leader was chosen. The 
university gives the Thorndike Intelligence Examination to 
all entering students. The intelligence ratings of the subjects 
in this study are based on the Thorndike scores, which were 
available at the Registrar’s office. 

The study covers 58 groups which have been classified as 
follows:— 30 living groups, 9 of which are women’s and 21 
of which are men’s; 7 men’s eating clubs; 6 professional 
organizations, 5 of which are men’s and 1 of which is mixed; 
10 social organizations, 4 of which are men’s, 2 are women’s, 
and 4 are mixed; and 5 men’s athletic organizations. The 
total membership of the 58 groups is 1374 students in addi- 
tion to the 58 leaders. 

Fundamentally, the organizations included in this study are 
social ones, but since they have been organized for different 
purposes they have been classified according to their purpose 
of organization. 

In 35 of the groups leaders were chosen whose Thorndike 
scores were above the average for their respective groups. 
There were 21 groups in which leaders were chosen whose 
Thorndike scores were below the average of their respective 
groups. There were two groups in which leaders were chosen 
whose Thorndike scores were at the average of their respec- 
tive groups. There was but one group in which a leader was 
chosen whose Thorndike score was the lowest score of the 
group. This occurred in one of the Women’s Living Groups. 
There was one case in which a leader was chosen whose Thorn- 
dike score was the highest of the group, and one case in 
which a leader was chosen whose Thorndike score was equal 
to the highest of the group. These two cases occurred in 
Men’s Groups. 

Chart 1 shows the range from which the 58 groups selected 
their leaders. The groups do not confine themselves to nar- 
row limits on the Thorndike scale when selecting leaders. The 
range for the 58 groups is 58 points, the limits being 44 and 
102. The average of all the leaders’ scores is 3 points above 
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the average of all the scores. Approximately two-thirds of 
the leaders have Thorndike scores above the average of all 


Ave. of all scores 
aa ae Ave. of leaders scores 





ro 40 45 50 55 60 65 TO 15 80 85 30 95 100 10§ 
Thorndike Scores 


Chart | 
Shows the range from which the 
58 Groups selected their leaders 
Each square represents a leader. 


the scores. There is a definite tendency to select leaders 
whose Thorndike scores are above the average of their respec- 
tive groups. 

There are 42 men’s groups. The leaders of 25 of these are 
above the average of their respective groups. The leaders 
of 15 of the men’s groups are below the average of their 
respective groups, and 2 of the leaders are at the average 
of their respective groups. The majority of the men’s leaders 
are chosen from above the average of their respective groups. 

There are 11 women’s groups. The leaders of 6 of these 
groups are above the average of their respective groups; while 
the leaders of 5 of these groups are below the average of 
their respective groups. 

The above figures indicate that the men choose a higher 
percentage of their leaders from above the group average 
than do the women. Possibly the women do not depend as 
much on intellectual traits as do the men in the selection of 
leaders. 
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There are 5 mixed groups. In 4 of these groups men were 
chosen leaders, and in one a woman was chosen as the leader. 
There was a scarcity of eligible men in the group which 
selected the woman as the leader. These figures may be sig- 
nificant, and then again they may merely express a tradition; 
namely, that of a mixed group selecting a man for the leader- 
ship position when available. 


TABLE I. 


Showing the average position of the leaders in the various 
classifications, 
Average Average Average Average 
High Leaders’ Scores Low 


No. Scores Scores Scores 
21 Men’s Living Groups 98 80 78 50 
9 Women’s Living Groups 101 78 78 50 
7 Men’s Eating Clubs 105 8: 80 55 
5 Men’s Prof. Groups 105 75 80 52 
1 Mixed Prof. Group 105 98 86 64 
4 Men’s Social Groups 91 82 78 51 
2 Women’s Social Groups 97 81 80 63 
4 Mixed Social Groups 106 92 84 59 
5 Men’s Athletic Groups 103 75 73 47 


There is a tendency for the Men’s Living Groups to select 
as their leaders individuals whose Thorndike scores are 
slightly above the averages of the Thorndike scores of the 
groups. This point is shown in Table I. The leaders of the 
Men’s Living Groups were chosen from a considerable range. 
The highest score of any leader is 102; while the lowest score 
of any leader is 57. This gives a range of 45 points. 

The main points of difference between the selection of lead- 
ers in the Women’s Living Groups and the selection of lead- 
ers in the Men’s Living Groups are: 

(1) In no case did any of the Women’s Living Groups 
select as its leader the individual who had the highest Thorn- 
dike score of that particular group. This happened in one 
of the Men’s Living Groups. This particular point may be 
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accounted for by the fact that a total of 21 Men’s Living 
Groups are considered. 

(2) There was one instance in which a Women’s Living 
Group selected as its leader an individual whose Thorndike 
score was lower than that of any of the members selecting 
that leader. There is no such case in the Men’s Living 
Groups. This point is more significant than the first one. 

(3) The ranges from which the two classifications selected 
their leaders are 45 points for the Men’s Living Groups and 
48 points for the Women’s Living Groups. The wider range 
would be expected in the Men’s Living Groups, since that 
classification contains the greater number of groups. Evi- 
dently the women choose their leaders from a much wider 
range than do the men. 

Table I shows that there is a general tendency for the 
Men’s Professional Groups to select as their leaders individ- 
uals whose Thorndike scores are below the average of the 
scores for all the members of the groups in that classification. 
This tendency differs from that of the other classifications. 
Little significance can be attached to this because of the small 
number of groups considered in this classification. 

There are 5 Men’s Athletic Groups. The tendency is to 
select leaders whose Thorndike scores are slightly above the 
average of the group, but there is a wide variation in the 
choice of leaders in these 5 groups. The range is 51 points. 
Such a large range might be expected in a classification of 
this type. Here the leaders are chosen for their ability in 
the particular sport in addition to the inspirational qualities 
they may have. 

A correlation of all the leaders’ scores with the average 
scores of the groups by the Pearson Product-Moment method 
gives a coefficient of correlation of +4028 +.0743. This 
shows a positive relation between the intelligence of a leader 
and the average intelligence of the group choosing that leader. 

In general, the conclusions to be drawn from this study are: 

(1) There is a tendency for the college student groups to 
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select as their leaders, individuals whose intelligence as indi- 
cated by the Thorndike Intelligence Examination is slightly 
above the average of their respective groups. There is a posi- 
tive correlation between the score of a leader and the aver- 
age score of the group which he represents. 

(2) College student groups select their leaders from a wide 
range of intelligence. 

(3) Men students seem to recognize and depend on intellec- 
tual traits to a greater extent when choosing a leader than 
do the women students. 

(4) One can not say definitely that certain leaders of col- 
lege groups are selected for their intellectual ability. It is 
possible that the leaders are selected for outstanding traits 
other than intelligence, and that the high or low intelligence 
is merely concomitant with the trait recognized in the selec- 
tion of leaders. One must remember that the college students 
are a selected group and that according to many students of 
leadership any person above normal intelligence should be 
capable of leadership. 

(5) Leaders of athletic groups are chosen for skill in their 
particular sport rather than for their intellectual ability. In- 
tellectual ability may, however, be concomitant with skill in 
the particular sport. 

(6) There seems to be no fundamental difference in the 
choice of leaders among the different classifications studied. 

The results of this study are similar to the results of studies 
of leadership and intelligence which have been carried on 
among elementary and high school students. The tendency 
is the same: namely, to choose as leaders those individuals 
whose intelligence is slightly above the average of the group. 
However, there is a wide variation in choice. 

The crowd seems to desire to be led by the average per- 
son. Evidently in a democratic society the leader must not 
be too far detached from the group. 
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Our Poor School Teachers—By One of Them 
GERTRUDE CHANDLER WARNER, PUTNAM, CONN. 
aa HAVE always been interested in Mrs. Solomon 
Ant, who 
} 1 “Each day goes by. 
Her son by the hand, 
A tear in her eye.” 

ee gest why did she have her son by the hand, and 

why did she have the tear in her eye? There 
oumucmum«e sre g great many fanciful possibilities, one of 
them being that Solomon kicked up a great fuss about going 
to school at all, making it necessary for his mother to escort 
him personally. The chances, however, are against this 
theory, for the evidence has it that the tear was in Mrs. Ant’s 
eye, not in Solomon’s. It is highly probable that the poor 
mother could hardly bear to give her little son to an imper- 
sonal school system, in which there is no loving friend to put 
on his rubbers for him, and where he might learn to be a bad 
ant from all the other little ant boys. Then, it is possible 
that she knew the exact chances for and against Solomon’s 
getting a gifted and good teacher, and determined to go to 
the very school gates to find out. 

In any case, I am positive that Solomon was not a High 
School ant, nor even a Grammar School ant;—he was a little 
Primary ant, going to school for the first time in his life. 
And it is true, I think, in the United States, that Solomon’s 
chances are not very good. That is, perhaps he has not more 
than twenty-five chances out of a hundred of drawing a fine 
First Grade teacher, who will take pains to find out his handi- 
caps, virtues, idiosyncracies and desires, and who can teach 
him to begin his citizenship in the world along with his First 
Reader. 
It has long been a truism that the people who criticise the 
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school system most sweepingly, have taken very little trouble 
to find out the actual facts of the case. I have heard gentle- 
men say idly, “Oh, our children are all run into the same 
mold. Teachers don’t take an interest in the individual child.” 

This type of criticism means very little. It is perfectly 
possible for a school building to house a “perfectly awful” 
First Grade teacher, a fair Second Grade teacher, and an 
ideal Third Grade teacher. Indeed, this situation prevails 
all over the country. Therefore, it is manifestly unfair to 
say anything at all sweeping about any particular school. 
One teacher runs children into a common mold, while another 
is feeding their souls and acting toward forty children as 
mother, father, minister, nurse, kind policeman and an angel 
from heaven. 

And yet, if it were possible to sort out all Elementary 
school teachers, putting all poor teachers in one pile, and all 
inspired teachers in another, is it not possible to make this 
sweeping statement about the result? Our poor teachers out- 
number our good ones. This statement must be true, or the 
popular attitude toward teachers would not prevail, and inci- 
dents like the following would have no foundation. 

A man of my acquaintance once innocently said to a girl, 
“Are you a school teacher?” Involuntarily, the girl (for she 
was one), became indignant and said, “What is there about 
me that makes you think that?” The term, to her, was derog- 
atory in some subtle way. Now, does not that term school 
teacher, imply a most curious blend of ideas? Is it a com- 
bination of starched shirt-waist, dictatorial manner, and mid- 
dle-class brains? To be perfectly frank, I can match this 
story myself. 

Each summer I go to the seashore, and each autumn I go 
to the mountains, and at both places I am sooner or later asked 
this question a great many times, “What do you do for a 
living?” 

Now I find myself replying that I teach a First Grade in a 
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Public School with a certain tone of mixed apology, defiance, 
and a feeling that the situation ought to be explained further, 
I am not willing to say, “I teach school,” and leave it there, 
as I certainly should if I were an interior decorator or a 
church organist. And the reason for this apologetic feeling 
on my part is not because of what I think of my teaching, 
but what I know they will think. 

I am speaking of Grade teachers only; High School teach- 
ers are beside the question, as are college faculty. And strangely 
enough, Kindergarten teachers are out of it. Who will take issue 
with the statement that the rank and file of graduates from 
Kindergarten Training Schools are somehow imbued with the 
right spirit toward little children? If we did not know the 
reason, we would think it strange that a State Normal School 
could not put the fire of idealism into a girl as well as a 
Kindergarten school. Did you ever go into a Kindergarten 
where there was a trained Kindergartener and observe quer- 
ulous tones, impatient yanks of small shoulders, poor English, 
and frumpy, old-fashioned clothes? It is much more likely 
that you saw a prism hanging in the sun, casting enchanting 
violets and blues and reds over groups of living children, 
fascinating colored materials of paper, wool and clay, and 
heard a gentle-voiced girl and the sound of a piano. Why is 
this, when too often just across the hall, the First Grade 
neighbor runs a miniature Sing-Sing prison, with never a 
sound except concert drill and occasional sharp tones of com- 
mand? The difference in treatment between five-year-old and 
six-year-old Solomon should not be as marked as this, cer- 
tainly, for the child is much the same at one end of his summer 
vacation as the other. 

The difference lies in the different type of girl represented 
by these two teachers. One is naturally refined and cultured 
and the other is not. A girl who selects a Kindergarten 
training vs. a Normal School, is a distinctly higher type of 
girl. If this is doubted, one has only to walk through an 
approved specimen of both schools. In the same way, a High 
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School teacher is usually of higher type than a teacher in a 
Grade School. There are exceptions of course to this, when 
a clever immigrant manages to get through college and raises 
her family from the washwoman-janitor level by getting a 
position in a High School, or when a cultured girl by delib- 
erate choice does missionary work in an Elementary School. 

But the main fact is, that the real weakness of our school 
system lies in the grades, from the First to the Eighth. And 
this is surely the most unfortunate place in the world for it 
to be weak. A child is pretty well spoiled or made by the 
time he is twelve, or until he emerges from the Elementary 
system into the manifestly better air of a Scondary school. 
It would seem from our actions, that we expect our children 
to associate for about eight years with perhaps well- 
meaning but uncultured young women, exposed con- 
stantly to solecism, inaccuracy, and in some instances to actual 
coarseness and vulgarity, and then suddenly, overnight, to 
become refined, well-informed and chastened members of a 
High School. The great body of our American Elementary 
school teachers come from the middle and lower classes of 
society. Are they not daughters of mill hands, miners, 
butchers, bricklayers, fruit men and taxi-drivers? We may 
have the greatest respect for a miner, but do we want him to 
teach our children? What do we want our children to learn, 
anyway, and why do we send them to school? 

It is simply a pleasure to most of us to revel in a descrip- 
tion of an ideal school teacher for our youngest children; 
the teacher who has the biggest chance of anybody except the 
child’s mother, of making it into whatever she will. She can 
do with a featherweight what the same child’s college pro- 
fessor cannot do with a hundred pounds. 

To begin with, the ideal teacher will be a woman (not a 
man), from twenty to forty-five years of age. She will have 
been brought up in a refined American home, in an atmos- 
phere of culture, beauty and Christianity, with or without 
luxury. Pure English will be as natural to her as breathing. 
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She will know Shakespeare, Dickens, Milton, Edwin Booth, 
Stradivarius, Rubens, Einstein, Beethoven, Edmund Burke, 
and the prophet Micah, as household words, long before she 
reaches a High School herself. She will have a feeling for 
the comma and semicolon, the flat or sharped note, the right 
word, the psychological moment, and the keystone of a situa- 
tion. The wrong word will grate on her sensibilities, the 
flatted note will cause her discomfort, and each situation will 
shed its superfluities for her, leaving a paramount idea with 
which to cope. She will be clean and fragrant, which should 
be an almost unneccessary statement. She will have a clear 
skin and straight body, gained through intelligent care. Her 
clothes will be attractive, of pretty colors, and in style. 
Added to this background, the ideal teacher will have a 
positive missionary spirit, for say what we will, our schools 
are a distinctly Christian institution. J. P. Cadman has 
publicly answered the question as to what constitutes a really 
great man, by saying, “Faith in the future.” Analyze the 
character of a great man and you will see that he is absolutely 
right. And precisely the same thing applies to a great, or an 
ideal teacher. Her mind will be so passionately centered on 
her ultimate goal that she can shake off without effort any 
extraneous details. She is so anxious to turn her eight-year- 
old bandit into a useful man that she can disregard petty 
personal criticism. Her work goes on, independent of a super- 
visor’s praise or flattery. Small purposes, like the teaching 
of the printed word, calculation of numbers, and location of 
the cities of the world, are all swallowed up in the greater 
purpose before her. They are never an end in themselves to 
her, but simply a knowledge that must be incorporated in the 
citizen she is trying to turn out. She will never say with 
pride that 99 per cent of her pupils were “promoted,” for she 
will not have her mind on promotion, as such, at all. Her 
mind will constantly be projected ahead twenty years or more, 
and this projection of mind will most surely influence the 
daily motions of her hand and tongue. I have hunted for 
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more than eight years to find a word which exactly expresses 
the feeling a teacher should have toward young children, and 
the word which most nearly satisfies me is the word “yearn- 
ing.” She should yearn earnestly for their salvation, and if 
she yearns, will she not surely work? A yearning teacher is 
never static, conventional, or conceited 

Here, then, is the paragon, the ideal teacher. Did you ever 
meet a young woman like this? It is safe to say that you 
have met her in almost every place in the world except the 
Elementary schoolroom. This girl can teach in a college and 
earn $1800 as a minimum salary, and yearn over American 
youth all she likes. What girl is going to choose a Fourth 
Grade where she will earn $1000 as a minimum salary? It 
is silly to ask it of her. Some girls of this type will go to 
India for their mere living expenses, but few of them will go 
into an Elementary school. 

There is a clever line in a certain musical comedy which 
runs like this: “There are better things than money in this 
world, but it takes money to buy them.” Education is surely 
one of these better things. Although it is humiliating to an 
American to confess lack of dollars and cents, it is neverthe- 
less true, that this state of poor teaching does hinge, but 
always with a little explanation, on a matter of money. This 
suggests that hackneyed idea that teachers are not well paid. 
However, some one has lately skirmished to the front with 
statistics giving actual salary increases during the last twenty- 
five years, and the school teacher heads the list with an 
astounding increase of 140% since 1900. Well, all this is 
perfectly fine. Bricklayers have increased in value only 50% 
or so, and that is as it should be. America, from these fig- 
ures, regards a school teacher with more favor than a brick- 
layer. 

School teachers’ salaries, nowadays, exceed those of stenog- 
raphers, clerks, factory girls, telephone girls, maids, wait- 
resses, and dressmakers. Therefore, since most of our pres- 
ent school teachers are of no higher type of person than the 
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clerks, it is possible to advance the surprising statement that 
Elementary school teachers are now being over paid. In 
struggling to remedy the difficulty of poor teaching, some 
educators are beginning at the wrong end. They are trying 
to force more training upon our teachers and insisting upon 
proportionate raise in salary. They are trying to educate 
the type of teacher we already have, instead of trying to get 
a higher type into the profession. Right here, I think, is 
the crux of the situation, which is not generally recognized 
as such. Our school teachers are the wrong kind of people 
to begin with. Paying these same teachers more will not 
insure better teaching. They are girls of average intelli- 
gence, with a High School diploma, and at most a Normal 
School diploma and a few weeks of Summer School training. 
Many of them are uncertain in their own minds about the 
use of shall and will. But they are doing worse than that: 
they are putting the emphasis of their teaching upon shall 
and will, to the exclusion of dreams of idealism for the chil- 
dren under their care. It is true that somebody must putter 
over shall and will, and somebody must dream about the 
future, but these two things can be done at the same time 
by the same person. A sculptor may putter and putter over 
a tiny bit of his marble horse’s mane. But all the time he 
is seeing his rearing, panting, wild horse, finished. That bit 
of mane flies in solid marble exactly the way of the wind. It 
is not an entity; it is part of the horse. That is the difference 
between the average present-day teacher and an artist. The 
former putters for the day only. 

At this point, let us presume the unlikely fact that every- 
thing so far stated has been agreed upon; that we have the 
wrong type of teacher now on the field, and that paying her 
a higher salary is not going to improve the situation ;—and 
yet that, paradoxically, money will buy what we want. Just 
how should we go about our reformation? 

To begin with, we wish to attract young women of high 
intelligence, natural refinement, culture, with a great store 
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of knowledge, and a magnificent vision for America’s chil- 
dren. Oddly enough, and luckily too, a girl with the first 
requisite, high intelligence, is very likely to gravitate toward 
the other qualifications. Well, it is a well-known fact that 
no girl may hope to do college work unless she has an “intelli- 
gence quotient” of at least 120. Although I am no worshipper 
of our American colleges as such, I do think four years accep- 
table work in one speaks for something, especially as to the 
caliber of the student. While it is perfectly true that not 
all college graduates will make good teachers, there are surely 
more potential teachers in a college than in a mill. 

Can we picture such a thing as some State in an exalted 
moment requiring for Elementary teachers a college degree 
and at least one year of Normal training in addition? And 
requiring on top of that, a distinct slant during the whole 
four years toward the teaching of children, and a recommen- 
dation from that college president that the candidate seemed 
to be possessed of the qualifications of a successful teacher? 
And here is where the money would come in. For this extra 
training and these extra “points” of intelligence, salaries 
would be raised, not a little, but enormously. 

It almost seems that the finest students in our High Schools 
would go to college with the professed idea of getting an 
Elementary School position. Any college graduate could then 
teach in a High School, but not one of them could command 
an Elementary position without that extra year of Normal 
training. America would then be getting the teacher de luxe 
for her youngest children. 

I suppose it is not impossible to work public opinion up to 
the pitch of really believing young children to be more im- 
portant than motor-cars. And, of course, Americans will pay 
for anything they really want. However, in any case, this 
will be a slow process, and will take, even at the most opti- 
mistic calculation, ten years—five to get ready, and five to go. 
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SamMcMRS SECRETARY of a large corporation recently 


3 z said of her work: “Nothing is too small and 

5 A 5 nothing too large to do for my employer.” 

= = This illustrates the character of the work of 

Bee a secretary. An employer is worth five thou- 
= sand dollars to fifty thousand dollars a year to 
= the business. There are hundreds of small 
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tasks which would take up his entire time if 
he attended to them personally. These are: dictating routine 
correspondence, answering the telephone, opening the mail, 
distributing the mail, sending out monthly reports, seeing 
every visitor, etc. 

There are men who attend to these personally and use 
up the entire day doing things which a secretary could do 
for twenty-five to fifty dollars a week. If an executive 
receives one hundred to one thousand dollars a week the 
loss to the business is from fifty to nine hundred and fifty 
dollars a week. 

The purpose of the secretary is to relieve the employer 
of as many tasks as possible in order that he may be able 
to devote his time to the things for which he is really paid, 
making the business efficient. The more he is relieved of 
these routine tasks the more time he will have to use his 
brain, and it is for his ability to think, his vision and his 
understanding that he is engaged, not to perform tasks 
which a lower paid employee could do as well and better. 
Secretarial training has been going on for a long time. In 
the past the secretary was trained to perform routine tasks, 
the hundred of little things that come up every day in an 
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office, as answering the telephone, opening and distributing 
mail, filing mail, mimeographing. 

The first was called office practice and the second secre- 
tarial training. The first subject was taught to the pupils 
in the lower grades, and the second to High School seniors 
and college students. 

The first teachers and writers who dealt with secretarial 
training set forth as a premise: “The secretary must be an 
expert stenographer.” They therefore organized their courses 
with the view of developing the pupil’s abilities to take dic- 
tation and transcribe all kinds of difficult dictation. The 
pupils were given tasks such as taking down several letters, 
transcribing these, filing them, making reports, enclosures, 
getting information necessary for these letters, sending tele- 
grams when necessary, etc. The back-bone of the entire 
course was shorthand, that is the aim was to develop a ste- 
nographer who could take dictation of a wide, varied and 
difficult vocabulary, and most of the time of the pupils was 
spent in transcribing these letters. The other work was 
incidental. 

The men who wrote the books and the teachers who taught 
this kind of secretarial training did not take cognizance of 
a large number of employees who had very little shorthand 
to do but who were in reality assistant executives, office man- 
agers, heads of associations, etc. Some of them not only 
took no dictation but actually had offices and stenographers 
of their own. It is for the purpose of training secretaries 
of this sort that Mr. McNamara wrote his book “Secretarial 
Training,” published by the Ronald Press Company in New 
York. The following chapter headings give an idea of the 
scope of the work: Opening and sorting the mail, Answer- 
ing the mail, Reception of calls, Arranging itineraries, Devel- 
oping initiative, Preparation of reports, Developing tact, 
Preparation of financial budgets, Preparation of printed docu- 
ments. 

In each chapter the author sets forth the work from the 
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point of view of a secretary and the book is made especially 
valuable because at the end of each chapter is a series of 
practical problems which the secretary would be called upon 
to do in an office. The author is emphatic in stating in his 
introduction that he is interested not so much in teaching 
a number of facts as in presenting a series of principles to 
guide the secretary in any situation by which he may be con- 
fronted. He states, “By placing before its readers certain 
ideals, by offering definitions by illustration, and by analyz- 
ing qualities that enter into personal growth it tries to stimu- 
late the development of the qualities which are so essential 
to the successful secretary. 

This book represents also a new departure in secretarial 
training in that the author attempts to develop character, 
He presents before the students ideals which a secretary must 
have or develop in order to be successful, and having planned 
these ideals before the student at the beginning of the course 
the teacher expects to hold the students up to these ideals 
when the occasion presents itself. 

In another respect this book is unique. Through practical 
secretarial problems set up as laboratory exercise, it requires 
the most effective correlation of knowledge that is possible 
to obtain. These exercises at various times require the 
knowledge of business correspondence, literature, and the 
whole field of English, as well as economics, bookkeeping, 
mathematics, and other subjects. The field of the secretary 
is so broad and comprehends such a variety of matters that 
in training for it the prospective secretary is compelled to 
use all educational tools. 

The book is arranged for use in classes of secretarial train- 
ing for High School seniors and college students. Dr. 
McNamara has been using this material for the past fifteen 
years in courses which he has been giving to secretaries of 
business men in the financial district. He has used this 
material successfully for some time in his courses on secre- 
tarial training at the New York University. 
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On the Teaching of Poetry 
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Summ TE teaching of poetry challenges the ingenuity 
of the professor of literature. His is an august 


T 5 undertaking, a responsibility not to be lightly 

= assumed. The meaning of poetry is often as 
‘m:| aM, elusive as sunlight, for poetry is not so exclu- 
3 = sively a product of man’s intellect as is prose. 
i = It speaks the entire nature of the poet; it must 


anumuncsinnnHIe sy, comprehended by the entire nature of the 


reader. Not being a purely intellectual product, poetry 
cannot be fully comprehended by analysis. It is made of 
stuffs too subtle, too mystical to yield their meaning to reason 
alone. One must approach a poem with his entire being 
awake, with both heart and intellect ready to receive flashes 
of beauty and meaning from a source that yields nothing 
to the unawakened spirit. The only reason for the existence 
of a professor of poetry is that such a person be the arouser 
of a spirit that too often lies dormant in students. 

The danger to which the professor of poetry opens him- 
self is the danger of speaking exclusively to the intellect. He 
is likely to divorce form from substance and deal with each 
separately. It is in the marriage of form and substance that 
the peculiar quality of poetry exists. 

How shall the professor go about his business? To avoid 
the danger of generalizing too much, I shall illustrate my 
method by the discussion of a single poem. Suppose that the 
professor is teaching Meredith’s poetry. Suppose that he has 
a limited amount of time in which to present Meredith to 
his class, yet desires not only to teach particular poems but 
to suggest the nature of the attitude which, with the poet’s 
genius of expression, brought his poems into existence. The 
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professor may, of course, deliver a learned lecture on the 
qualities of Meredith as a poet. The students thereby gain 
an increased knowledge of Meredith. The information care. 
fully organized by the professor is, in the very form he gave 
it, passed on to his students. But the question arises, Has 
the professor done justice to either Meredith or his students? 
In the delightful experiment of teaching poetry, I have my- 
self followed that method. I am coming to doubt its merits, 
Let it be known, however, that I am teaching undergraduate, 
not graduate, students. My classes are composed of young 
men who, in varying degrees, have some appreciation of 
poetry. I continually ask myself the question, How can I 
justify my existence to them as a professor? I have bom- 
barded them with the most scholarly array of lectures that 
I am capable of preparing. I desired that they should know 
poets intimately and thoroughly. I threw out facts and judg- 
ments; but like sleepy and over-fed fish, they had no hunger 
for what I offered them. I realized that I must in some way 
sharpen their appetites, that I must develop in them an eter- 
nal hunger, never to be appeased, for what excels in poetry. 
I discovered my mistake. These young men in whom I 
was trying to develop a taste for poetry, had never learned 
how to read poetry. I had not been sufficiently aware of 
this deficiency in them. My method of speaking about poetry 
was not conducive to the increasing of appreciation; it merely 
afforded the student increased information. I discovered that 
a student might, in a certain sense, know a great deal about 
a poet’s work without fully appreciating particular poems. 
What, I asked myself, would be the attitude of these young 
men to poetry after their graduation from College? Would 
they, because of my work in the classroom, want to go on 
reading poetry of their own accord? I had to admit to my- 
self the unlikelihood of my hope being realized. Those who 
are capable of finding their own way amid the high and 
beautiful things of life would, assuredly, go on reading poetry. 
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But those who need guidance, what of them? I had to admit 
that my guidance had been of the wrong kind. 

Now, in the teaching of poetry, I am less scholarly and, 
I believe, somewhat more inspiring than in the past. Some- 
thing had to be sacrificed, and I believe that I have sacrificed 
the right thing. I pursue a different method, always bearing 
in mind that I must instruct the student in the way of creative 
reading. I do not discover the worth and beauty of poetry 
for him. I do all I can to encourage him to discover such 
things himself. Thus discovered, they mean more to him. I 
am following a course that ultimately makes myself unnec- 
essary and the student happy — happy in the discovery of 
his own power. 

Now let us consider the poem. It is Meredith’s The Lark 
Ascending, a poem of great beauty and almost infinite sug- 
gestion. Poetry read aloud with feeling and understanding 
makes an immediate appeal to the listener. 

“He rises and begins to round, 

He drops the silver chain of sound, 

Of many links without a break, 

In chirrups, whistle, slur and shake, 

All intervolved and spreading wide, 

Like water dimples down a tide 

Where ripple ripple overcurls 

And eddy into eddy whirls ;” 
The buoyancy of the rhythm should, of course, be heard in 
the reader’s voice. The very fleetness of the rhythm sug- 
gests the poet’s fidelity in reporting his impression of the 
lark’s song. The liquid quality of the song is suggested by 
the bold and beautiful comparison of something heard to 
something seen, the rhythm of sound and the rhythm of 
movement. We feel that the poet is translating the very 
language of birds, and that he is as successful a translator, 
so completely does he catch the spirit, as Fitzgerald is of 
Omar. 

The lines following immediately upon these opening lines 
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a 
are surcharged with an ethereal quality of sound and move. 
ment. The poet speaks of man’s need of the refreshing and 
inspiring beauty of the lark’s song, of the complete and spon- 
taneous joy in existence that it represents. The song is 
“Sweet to the quick o’ the ear, and dear 

To her beyond the handmaid ear, 
Who sits beside our inner springs, 
Too often dry for this he brings, 
Which seems the very jet of earth 
At sight of sun, her music’s mirth, 

“Which seems the very jet of earth” is a revealing line. 
It suggests an interesting difference between Meredith and 
Shelley. 


“Hail to thee, blithe Spirit! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it 


” 


To Meredith the skylark is the very voice of the aspiring 
Earth; to Shelley it is the voice of heaven, of a spiritual world 
apart from Earth. Shelley’s Platonism speaks in his lines, 
as Meredith’s paganism speaks in his. Shelley himself was 
a stranger upon earth, like his lark from heaven. Meredith 
was enamoured of the Earth, like his lark. To Meredith the 
Earth is the source of all beauty, his skylark the symbol of 
its purest realization. Meredith’s skylark sings 

“For all to hear and all to know 

That he is joy, awake, aglow.” 
Shelley’s skylark is 

“Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun.” 
To both poets the skylark is a symbol of the joy that man 
should win from life. The manner of winning such joy, how- 
ever, depends upon the different attitudes of the poets. 

To both poets the bird suggests that, in Emerson’s phrase, 

“The way of life is by abandonment.” Shelley’s skylark pours 
its full heart 


“In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 
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Meredith refers to the bird’s song as being 

“Shrill, irreflective, unrestrained.” 
It will be interesting for us to note, somewhat later, how 
such abandonment is to be won, and what place it has in 
Meredith’s conception of man and nature. We shall see that 
such abandonment must be, like the lark’s song, 

“Too freshly free to seem excess, 

Too animate to need a stress.”’ 
And we shall see, too, that such disciplined abandonment is 
based upon an understanding of Nature that can only be 
achieved by the full use of all of man’s powers. 

To both poets, the lark’s song has the power of awakening 
in man a kindred longing for beauty. Meredith: 

“The starry voice ascending spreads, 
Awakening, as it waxes thin, 
The best in us to him akin; 
And every face to watch him raised 
Puts on the light of children praised, 
So rich our human pleasure ripes 
When sweetness on sincereness pipes.” 
Shelley: 
“Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow, 
The world should listen then, as I 
Am listening now!” 

Living in this present age, at a time when so many 
Menckeniacs find the sole joy of life in ridiculing the lives 
of others, it is well for us to think of the place that poets, 
particularly such poets as Meredith and Shelley, have in life. 
The great poets do not remind us of man’s limitations, but 
of his possibilities. The little men of earth sit in proud scorn 
of their kind; the great of earth give freely of the luminous 
light of their nature. The poet judges “Not as the judge 
judges, but as the sunlight falling round a helpless thing.” 
Love, not scorn, is the source of the poet’s power. May I 
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suggest in this connection, that you read Arnold’s poem, 
Heine’s Grave. 
It may be said of Meredith, as Meredith says of his skylark, 

“Tis love of Earth that he instills.” 
The poem is rich in beautiful images. 

“And ever winging up and up, 

Our valley is his golden cup, 

And he the wine which overflows 

To lift him with us as he goes.” 
The poet’s love of earth, as you will see if you read Harth and 
Man and The Woods of Westermain is not, like Romeo’s first 
love, a sentimental love. It grows out of understanding. It 
is not exactly like Wordsworth’s love of Nature. Nature is 
not a glass through which we see, darkly or clearly, accord- 
ing to our power of insight, a spiritual reality beyond Nature, 
It is a love that comes of a study of Nature in all her moods. 
It is not so inclusive a love for one aspect of Nature as is 
Wordsworth’s. Meredith, like his contemporaries, recognized 
what we, in the light of such knowledge as we have, call 
the shortcomings of Nature, her blundering ways, as well as 
her astonishing successes. He did not, like Hardy, brood 
upon Her cruelties and refuse to recognize Her solicitous 
regard for beauty. Avoiding extremes, he learned, better 
perhaps, than any man of his time, to know Her for what 
she really is. 

Our knowledge of Nature is not knowledge for its own 

sake, but knowledge for our sake. In thinking of man in 
comparison to the skylark, Meredith writes: 


“Was never voice of ours could say 
Our inmost in the sweetest way, 

Like yonder voice aloft, and link 

All hearers in the song they drink. 
Our wisdom speaks from failing blood, 
Our passion is too full of flood, 

We want the key of his wild note 
Of truthful in a tuneful throat, 

The song seraphically free 

Of taint of personality.” 
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This is a very interesting passage. Our voice does not 
express our inmost in the sweetest way because we do not 
understand Nature. The freedom which comes of under- 
standing is not yet ours. “Our wisdom speaks from failing 
blood.” We have forgotten that we have come, in the words 
of William Watson, “Magnificent out of the dust.” We have 
grown too exclusively to brain, forgetting the importance of 
the vital instincts that we have inherited from the brute. 
Fearful of them, we have not attempted to understand them; 
rather, we have denied them, and they have wreaked their 
vengeance upon us. Our failing blood denies us the fulness 
of living that should be ours. “Our passion is too full in 
flood.” This is another possible mistake. We have not suf- 
ficiently checked the brute in us. We have not won the inner 
discipline that alone teaches us the balance of power which 
makes possible richness and fulness of life. Ours is not 
“The song seraphically free 
Of taint of personality.” 

The tainted personality is the personality turned in upon it- 
self. Not content with what Nature teaches, we taint life 
by imposing an absurd dream upon it. Our desires that fly 
in the face of what Nature can provide are evidences of our 
weakness. They tend to separate us from Nature. The 
truest wisdom, like that expressed in the lark’s song, is born 
of a perfect communion of brain and passion. In the poet’s 
“whose love of Earth is deep” this wisdom finds its most 
perfect expression. This is brought out in the concluding 
lines of the poem. 

Such, in brief, is a method of teaching which, in my experi- 
ence, has awakened vital interest in students. I have, of 
course, in this account, neglected to pursue many of the sug- 
gestions in the poem. It has not been my purpose to write 
an entire book. I find that, in reading a poem in class, becom- 
ing excited occasionally about its beauty, following the sug- 
gestions in its lines, relating its thought to the constant prob- 
lems of life and to the immediate problems of our own day, 
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I am capable of awakening some response in my students, 
They, in turn, make suggestions of their own. We all become 
enthusiastic, eager, alert. 

The student begins to realize what a fascinating experience 
the reading of a poem is, after all. Of course, there are 
always students in the classroom who are not officially dead, 
They simply don’t count. It is impossible to make poetry 
glow with life for people who glow with one desire, to become 
successful bond salesmen, and who are taking a course in 
poetry for credit. Fortunately they are forgotten amid the 
vital individuals who burn with a fine passion for beauty 
and truth. 
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Guidance Versus Standardization of Children 


ISAAC DOUGHTON, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, MANSFIELD, PA. 


Summum" s N DUSTRY has become so important a part of 
: our social organization that effective participa- 

a tion in the business of living requires vocational 
preparation. Corners must be cut so closely in 
Banneou0 0 the business world today that every possible 
= measure must be taken to eliminate waste; for 
: = it is very often true that the dividends of today 
Sums Were the waste of yesterday. The most tragic 
as well as the most commercially expensive waste comes from 
human maladjustments and readjustments, and the business 
and industrial world looks hopefully to the school to help 
eliminate this waste. 

The tyranny of the “iron man” in industry has marvel- 
ously simplified the processes of production, but has seriously 
complicated the problems of living. The complexity of our 
civilization is the logical outgrowth of our use of machinery 
to displace human skill. This displacement has had to be 
balanced by a greatly increased demand for products of vari- 
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‘ous kinds, that is, by a more rapid consumption of goods. 


As a consequence, speed, volume, and efficiency have become 
the shibboleths of our day, and whoever, cannot “frame to 
pronounce them right” falls a victim before our modern 
standards. Daily the toll of industrial Ephraimites rivals 
that of Jordan’s fords. 

We live in a practical age which demands that everything 
that costs money shall give an accounting in practical results, 
the more immediate and tangible the better. One school of 
curriculum builders would have the curriculum of the public 
schools made out of those experiences and activities which 
are common in the life of the world, more particularly out 
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of those which will be common in the next decades when the 
children now in school will be the workers of the world. 
Education by them is regarded distinctly as preparation for 
the duties and responsibilities of adult life. A quotation from 
Professor Bobbitt will illustrate this point of view: 


“Education is primarily for adult life, not for child life, 
Its fundamental responsibility is to prepare for the fifty years 
of adulthood, not for the twenty years of childhood and youth. 

. . When we know what men and women ought to do along 
the many lines and levels of human experience, then we shall 
have before us the things for which they should be trained. 
The first task is to discover the activities which ought to make 
up the lives of men and women; and along with these the 
abilities and personal qualities necessary for proper perform- 
ance. These are the educational objectives.” (Bobbitt: “How 
to Make a Curriculum,” p. 8.) 


Does this mean that the curriculum that should be differs 
from that which is only in the element of timeliness; that 
is to say, that the school, instead of being so sadly behind 
social development as it has always been, shall be in advance 
of it, and that the pedagog shall become the virtual arbiter 
of the direction and the amount of social progress? Or does 
it mean that the pedagog can be trusted to exercise an un- 
canny omniscience by which he can as a seer predict the 
course of civilization and social progress for decades ahead? 
And does it not lose sight of the child himself, whose wel- 
fare is after all the purpose and end of our education? 

One cannot but feel that we are rapidly setting the stage 
for the appearance of another Rousseau to protest against 
our indifference to the real interests and spirit of childhood. 
In his day the dominant guiding principle of education was 
that children were to be men and women some day and the 
sooner they became so the better. Childhood was regarded 
as a period of waste that should be shortened as rapidly as 
possible by an early adjustment to the world of adults. As 
Taine said, in describing and criticising the “dancing master” 
education of the ancien regime, “This is to be the great thing 
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of chief importance for them as children.” Is there not 
danger that our present day education, certainly so far as 
its vocational aspect is concerned, shall make precisely the 
same mistake as the “dancing master” education of the 
eighteenth century? 

One serious result of our rapid and extensive industrial 
development is the extreme specialization that has become 
so marked a feature of our modern civilization. Trades have 
become so minutely sub-divided that they now bear little 
resemblance to those of but a few decades ago. In the olden 
days, for example, feet were measured and shod by a single 
cobbler; but today most feet are classified and the shoes of 
the world are made according to standard patterns and over 
standard lasts, each pair requiring probably over two-hundred 
workmen. The inevitable consequence of this has been the 
submergence of the individual. A man may now spend all 
day, every workday of the year, year in and year out, monot- 
onously repeating an operation or set of operations with a 
complicated machine. The designer of the machine had the 
opportunity to impress his individuality upon the product; 
but the skill of the operator increases only in the degree that 
he identifies himself with his machine, and any attempt upon 
his part to impress his individuality upon the product will 
almost inevitably reduce his efficiency and his economic value. 

The demand that the school become an agency to prepare 
the children for the activities of adult life has made it seem 
necessary that such preparation shall early become as highly 
specialized as are the activities of life. But this the school 
cannot do if it is to be guided by the genuine interests of 
the children. For whether we successfully practice it or not, 
we all recognize as a fundamental part of our aim in educa- 
tion the development of the individuality of children. The 
testing movement has revealed to us the great variety of 
interests and abilities among them; and our conviction that 
we are obligated in a democracy to give to each one equal 
opportunity with another for the guidance and development 
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of his own worthwhile interests and abilities has led us to 
see that, while industry can and probably must standardize 
the processes and even the producers of bolts and bottles, it 
should not ask the school to standardize children. 

There are several reasons for this. First and foremost is 
the need of flexibility in the school’s vocational program. 
Years ago, when the guidance movement was a struggling 
and as yet barely articulate infant, we thought that our 
greatest problem in education was vocational unfitness. Often 
this seemed to be due to misfitness, but more often to lack 
of specific preparation. The obvious remedy seemed to be 
the specific preparation of boys and girls for vocations for 
which they revealed some special aptitude. But as time has 
passed we have found that the supposed remedy has really 
aggravated the disease; for highly specialized fitness has made 
more difficult the change of occupation that frequently be- 
comes necessary with the fluctuating demand for workers. 
We are becoming more and more impressed with this fact 
as we give attention to the difficulty that even college gradu- 
ates are finding in securing the kinds of positions for which 
they were specially prepared. Further, the developing abili- 
ties and the widening experiences of children often make 
reconsideration of vocational decisions necessary; and in our 
modern programs of guidance “rechoice” has become a much 
used word. The law of supply and demand in labor increases 
in its tragic effect when the difficulty of readjustment is in- 
creased, as it is inevitably when special preparation is inten- 
sified and the possibility of rechoice is taken away. 

This is to urge caution against making the vocational 
guidance of the school too highly specialized. We must remem- 
ber that the responsibility of the school is broader than its 
responsibility to industry,—it is a responsibility primarily to 
the child himself and to society; and the problem of adjust- 
ment to industry is only part of the larger problem of 
adjustment to life. 

The second reason why we in the school cannot standardize 
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children inheres in the obligation that we are under to give 
encouragement and opportunity for the development of two 
of the most prized and prided qualities of the American char- 
acter — initiative and resourcefulness, i. e., our quickness 
to see what to do in situations that are not covered by the 
rules. These qualities were conspicuously shown by our 
soldiers in the World War in marked contrast with the 
tendency to paralysis shown in the German soldier when 
faced with situations that were not, so to speak, “according 
to Hoyle.” Is there not danger that by the mechanization 
of character that is so rapidly going on in our country we 
shall make the American youth as helpless as Germany by 
the same methods made the Boche? 

We must not, of course, claim great credit in the schools 
for the development of the initiative and resourcefulness that 
American youth have so often displayed. The school has 
tended rather to stifle and to thwart these qualities: imita- 
tion rather than initiation has been the quality most encour- 
aged. They have been developed more by other forces and 
agencies in our American life, often in spite of the school. 
But prizing them as we do, we need to take positive measures 
in the school to develop initiative and resourcefulness; and 
too specific preparation for vocational efficiency will not allow 
us to do this. Professor Bode tells of a man who took lessons 
to cure him of stammering. When asked how he was getting 
on, he replied that he was progressing pretty well, but that 
it was hard to work “Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
peppers” into the conversation. There is grave danger that 
the standardization of children may bring about the same 
woodenness of character. 

A third reason against the standardization of children in 
the vocational training that the school might give is the 
social cleavage that will surely result. The English charity 
schools of the eighteenth century, some of which flourished 
in the American colonies until the separation from the mother 
country and did much to influence the spirit of early Ameri- 
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can education, sought frankly to “make the children loyal 
church members, and to fit them for work in that station in 
life in which it had pleased their Heavenly Father to place 
them.” Then in the early decades of the nineteenth century 
the working classes, through their Workingmen’s Commit- 
tees, and with the coédperation of philanthropic societies, agi- 
tated for public schools to break up what they called a 
“monopoly of talent which consigns the multitude to com- 
parative ignorance, and secures the balance of knowledge on 
the side of the rich and the rulers.” It was natural that 
they should covet for their children the education of the 
“gentleman” by which the rich and ruling class seemed to 
profit so well. In consequence the education of the children 
of the workers became even more academic, ornamental and 
impractical than the same type of education proved to be 
for those who became nothing more than idle, ornamental 
gentlemen. But toward the close of the century the indus- 
trialization of society accentuated the purely academic, orna- 
mental character of the education of the workers, and a strong 
demand was made by them for a more practical and distinctly 
vocational-preparatory education. 

But we have thought too much of vocational and especially 
of industrial education as particularly designed for the chil- 
dren of tradesmen and laborers; and the short cuts it has 
afforded to quick and fairly large earning power have tempted 
the working classes themselves to encourage this thought. 
Talent of any kind is certainly not “the monopoly of the 
rich and ruling class,” nor of any class. Our own experience 
as a nation is replete with illustrations of genius born in 
the thatched hovel as well as in the gilded palace. In the 
world of business and in the professions are many leaders 
who can trace their beginnings to far-seeing and self-denying 
parents among the lowly workers of the world; and this 
age of automobiles and airplanes has revealed many a scion 
of wealth and luxury who has found real joy in the arduous 
and grimy work of the operation and care of machinery. 
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We should not do anything in the school that will tend to 
fix a gulf between classes, and that will prevent the dis- 
covery and development of talent regardless of the accident 
of birth. 

I am not blind to the serious problem of finding laborers 
to do our dirty work if all are to be highly educated, a prob- 
lem that is becoming still more serious as the tide of immi- 
gration is being stemmed. But our dearth of laborers is 
already producing two effects that ultimately must prove to 
be wholesome. In the first place, we are coming to see with 
Carlyle that “all work, even cotton-spinning, is noble.” The 
real bondage of labor is not measured by grime nor even 
by slime, but by vocational maladjustment. Second, we are 
very sensibly turning over our dirty work to faithful and 
uncomplaining mechanical servants. Electrical appliances 
about the home have greatly simplified our domestic prob- 
lems, and steam-shovels and trench-digging machines have 
lifted hosts of laborers out of the mud and slime of ditches 
and tunnels. Bagley recently called attention to a significant 
item in the recent report of the American Federation of 
Labor which “reveals the astounding fact that, in spite of 
the vast development of American industry in the present 
decade, the number of persons actually engaged in manufac- 
turing has decreased by approximately one million since 
1920.” Hence there is little basis for the fear that the labor- 
ing class is disappearing. Democracy rejoices and speeds the 
laborer on as he aspires to and achieves for himself and for 
his children a richer and a nobler life. 

European systems of education developed along the lines 
of class leadership, and, until the democratization that fol- 
lowed the World War, leadership was largely determined by 
the accident of birth. Vocational education, if provided at 
all, was designed and administered, not to discover and to 
develop the talent of the people wherever found, but to per- 
petuate class differences. The English scientist Huxley char- 
acterized the American school system as a ladder with one 
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end in the gutter and the other in the University, a charac. 
terization that we have proudly, even boastfully, accepted 
as true and representative of the democratic ideal. We must 
not allow such a rigid specialization to develop in our schools 
that our system may lose its democratic character and take 
on the discredited two-class characteristic of the older Eur- 
opean systems, by which liberal and cultural education shall 
be regarded as specially fitted for children of wealth and 
strictly vocational and industrial education for the children 
of the artisan and the laborer. 

Is there, then, no place in the school curriculum for tech- 
nical vocational training? Assuredly there is; but only as 
part of a well-planned and carefully followed program of 
guidance. The viewpoint of the junior high school has 
clearly been that of vocational exploration rather than voca- 
tional preparation. In view of the rapid mechanization of 
modern life and the scrapping of old trades and callings, may 
not the function of the high school in this new day be more 
wisely that of developing versatility than developing highly 
specialized mastery? May not the unemployment problem of 
today be largely due to the obloquy which we have for decades 
cast upon “the jack of all trades?” In this day he is not 
so likely to be the one without a job. If the school will help 
the boys and girls to know themselves, and will guide them 
into a wise investment of their powers, it will best justify 
itself as a democratic institution. In the past we have con- 
ceived our guidance problem largely in static terms of 
“square pegs” and “round holes,” and the school’s chief func- 
tion to square off round corners or to round off square edges 
to fit holes that we thought would not and could not be 
changed But as a matter of fact, we are guiding boys and 
girls to know themselves, to know and to understand so far 
as they can the world in which they live, and to find their 
relations with other people in a world that men are ever 
changing. 

In our work with children we must resist the temptation 
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to standardization both because of our regard for the indi- 
vidual capacities of the children, and because of the changing 
world in which they must live. A too rigid specialization in 
our vocational education to meet the supposed needs of indus- 
try as well as to meet the supposed vocational needs of the 
children will lay us open to condemnation which Rousseau 
passed upon the education of his day, that “by training them 
exclusively for one condition, you make them unfit for any 
other, and unfortunate, if their condition should ever change.” 
To help boys and girls live the life of human beings to its 
richest possibilities, rather than to become mere pinions and 
cogs in a vast social machine, is the great task of the school. 
Vocation is important for all, but it is not the whole of life, 
and the whole of life is or should be the determiant in edu- 
cation. Individual realization and not standardization is the 
ideal of democratic education. 

















American Notes—Editorial 


In consonance with the emotions of the Editor of EDUCATION, ag 
we go forward into the fiftieth year and volume of this magazine, 
we are sharing with our readers a portion of a letter from a Principal 
of a leading High School in the National Capital, who says: 

“T note with pleasure what you say about the longevity of Epuca- 
TION. When you began your service with this magazine I was q 
graded school pupil in the Harvard Grammar School of Cambridge, 
Mass. I was graduated from the English High School of Cambridge 
in 1898; from the Latin School in 1900; and from Harvard College, 
A. B. ‘cum laude,’ in 1904. I subsequently returned to Harvard in 
1915-16, taking my A. M. degree in English. When administrative 
work came to me in Washington, I entered the summer session of the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard, just finishing this summer 
the requirements for my Ed.M. degree, which will be conferred in 
February or June, as I like. I hope to return in 1931-32 for my 
doctorate in education.” 

He kindly adds: “I have known your magazine long and well. I 
take a unique pleasure in reading it, as well as contributing to it. 
I am sure that you will celebrate, in some fitting way, the 50th birth- 


day of the magazine, in June,” (1930). 


Another kindly subscriber writes us from The Kellogg Library, of 
the Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, Emporia, Kansas, as 
follows: “I shall be glad to speak a good word for the journal, Epvca- 
TION, whenever the occasion affords the opportunity. This journal 
serves a most useful purpose indeed in our files, and is used con- 
stantly in reference work by the students and faculty.” The writer 
signs himself as librarian of the above-named library. 


A friend of the Editor of Epucarion chances to be an enthusiast 
for Esperanto, and asks us to publish the following item: 

During the annual congress of the great All-German Teachers’ 
Association (of more than 150,000 members) this year at Dresden, 
the following resolution was adopted: “All efforts among teachers 
and students that aim to familiarize people with the helplanguage 
(Esperanto) should be encouraged.” The statement is signed by 
Dr. Dietterle, President of the Esperanto Institute for the German 
Republic. 

How far do the readers of this magazine feel interested in Esper- 
anto? What would be the tendency toward loss of literary inspira- 
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tion in the prose and poetry of the world thus far? Can a business 
language for all nations co-exist with the languages that are now 
used? We open the door to discussion. What answer? 

Awful, indeed, is the report coming from the Nation’s Capital, as 
to the stupendous toll charged to lack of care and training of the 
people of the United States in using automobiles especially, and for 
other carelessness. It is stated that “One human being in the United 
States was killed by accident every six minutes, and eighteen were 
injured every minute, during the past year! And deplorably, much 
of this tragic toll is charged to carelessness and lack of training by 
those operating machinery and automotive vehicles,” the National 
Home Study Council, Washington, D. C., declares, adding that its 
assertions are based on facts revealed through the office of Secretary 
of Commerce, Lamont, who also functions as chairman of the Na- 
tional Conference on Street and Highway Safety. 

“Furthermore,” the council states, “there were 10,000,000 acci- 
dents reported in the United States, in 1927, of which 90 per cent 
could have been avoided, according to safety experts, who are identi- 
fied with the National Conference on Street and Highway Safety. 
They estimate that the cash value of this human sacrifie is con- 
servatively placed at the stupendous total of $3,200,000,00, while the 
economic loss directly sustained by industry through its accident toll 
was estimated at more than one billion dollars! Automobile accidents 
cost $800,000,000 in 1927; fire damages, $550,000,000, and domestic 
tragedies, $850,000,000 !” 


By unanimous vote, at a recent special meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Newark Museum, Miss Beatrice Winser, formerly 
assistant director and assistant secretary of the Museum, was ap- 
pointed acting director to succeed the late Cotton Dana. 

Miss Winser, who was also named successor of Mr. Dana as libra- 
rian of the Newark Public Library, served with him as assistant 
director and assistant secretary of the Newark Museum Association 
from 1915 until his death. She is the daughter of the late Henry 
J. Winser, New York Times war correspondent during the Civil War 
and one time Consul-General in Coburg, Germany, where Miss Winser 
spent the first twelve years of her life. 

“Miss Winser knows of all Mr. Dana’s ambitions,” says a state- 
ment of the library trustees printed in the Newark Evening News, 
August 1. “She has seen the commencement of his quarter of a 
century of work for the people of Newark. She has carried out the 
details of much of it for him. Through all the years of Miss 
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Winser’s service she has paralleled Mr. Dana’s ability to command 
loyal service. . . . Like Mr. Dana, she has aroused enthusiasms and 
devotion.”—From the Newark Museum, 49 Washington St., Newark, 
New Jersey. 


‘ 


It would be well, wherever it were possible, for someone to estab- 
lish the custom of doing as the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New 
York City, is doing, namely, having Story Hours for Boys and Girls, 
on Saturdays, at 1:45 p. m., and on Sundays, at 1:45 and 2:45 p. m, 
in the Lecture Hall, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Museum Instructor, 
assisted by Teresa Marie Bergamo, Mrs. Susan Scott Davis, Alice H. 
Nichols, Mrs. Eva Johnston Coe, Agnes K. Inglis and Mildred Wil- 
liamson. To make the plan clear, as well as impressive, we give the 
Program from September, 1929, to May, 1930. 


September, 1929. 


28-29—Joan, the Victorious Maid of Orleans. In Honor of Her 
Five Hundredth Anniversary. 


October. 


5-6—When the Redcoats Came to Boston Harbor. 

12-13—How Columbus Played Robinson Crusoe. 

19-20—The Mysterious Treasure of a Bold Privateer. A Tale of 
Long Island and Manhattan. 

26-27—AVenetian Rip Van Winkle. When Marco Polo Returned 
to Venice. 

November. 

2-3—Chopin, Boy Musician of Warsaw. Music by Alice H. Nichols, 

9-10—In the Shadow of the Pyramid. An Egyptian Adventure. 

16-17—-A Day in the Workshop of Polygnotos. A Vase-Painter 
of Greece. 

23-24—An Invitation from the Pilgrims. A Thanksgiving Story. 

30—At the Court of a Frankish King. Told by Susan Scott Davis. 


December. 

1—A Roman Holiday in Caesar’s Time. 

7-8—The Strange Adventures of a Chinese Painter. Songs by Eva 
Johnston Coe. 

14-15—An Eventful Chariot Race. With the Emperor Justinian 
in Constantinople. 

21-22—A Christmas Festival—in Story, Song, and Picture. Songs 
by Teresa Marie Bergamo. 
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28—How Henri Made a Jeweled Window. Told by Mildred Wil- 
liamson, 
29—The Flight of a Saracen Prince. 


January, 1930. 

4—The Romance of an Ivory Box. Told by Agnes K. Inglis. 

5—The Quest of King Arthur’s Knights. 

11-12—Entertained by a Bard in King Richard’s Court. The 
Brave Knight Aucassin and His Sweet Ladye Nicolette. 

18-19—-A Shepherd Boy whose Wish Came True. Giotto, an Artist 
of Florence. 

25-26—Guests at a Tournament of King René. Four Centuries 
Ago in France. 


February. 
1-2—It Happened in the Palace of a Persian King. 
8-9—Lincoln and His Soldiers. 
15-16—Cathedral Builders of Rheims, where Joan Crowned her 
King. Songs by Teresa Marie Bergamo. 
22-23—-With Washington on Christmas Eve. Surprising the Hes- 
sians at Trenton. 
March. 
1-2—Three Sculptor Friends in Florence—Brunelleschi, Donatello, 
Ghiberti. 
8-9—Sir Philip Sidney of Penshurst Castle—Courtier to Queen 
Elizabeth. 
15—Court Painter to King Charles the First—Sir Anthony Van 
Dyck of England. Told by Susan Scott Davis. 
16—Raphael, Boy Artist of Urbino. 

22-23—-A Page Who Became a Painter: Peter Paul Rubens. 
29-30—Velazquez, Master of Ceremonies at a Royal Wedding— 
Louis XIV of France and Maria Theresa of Spain. 

April. 

5-6—With a Dutch Painter who Liked to Laugh. 

12-13—Silversmithing for His Country: Paul Revere. 

19—Sunlight Through a Dutch Window. Told by Mildred Wil- 
liamson. 

20—The Song of the Sea and the Earth. With Pictures by Great 
Artists. 

26—Beggar Boys of Spain as Murillo Told Their Story. Told by 
Agnes K. Inglis. 

27—Hokusai, Painter of a Mighty Mountain. With Memory 
Drawings of Japanese Art by Boys and Girls. 
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May. 
3-4—In the Stirring Days of William Tell. Songs by Teresa Marie 
Bergamo. 
10-11—K nights in Art: Painters Honored by their Kings. 
17-18—The Gem of the World—A Dream in Marble. A Story of 
the Building of the Taj Mahal. 


24-25—On the Battlefield of Gettysburg. Honoring our Heroes in 
Story and Pictures. 


Books are very much like friends, being indeed the most human 
of all things that are made. 

Think for a moment and you will see why this should be so, 
How is a book made, and out of what? Not of paper and ink only; 
this is the material in which it is clothed. But a book, a real book, 
is made out of a man’s life. Out of his experience, his hopes, his 
dreams or his disappointments, he makes this creation we call a 
book; he puts into it something that is truly himself as nothing 
else on earth can be, that is made—the very fibre of his mind and 
his spirit; and this book does not truly live until it gets into the 
mind of a reader and becomes part of his life and experience. The 
whole great enterprise of publishing and of bookselling, the editing 
of literary reviews such as the one to whose staff I belong, the 
tremendous organization of public libraries—all these are but parts 
of the great process of getting over life from the writer into life in 
the reader, and making him richer, finer—in a word, more alive.— 
May LAMBERTON Becker, Readers’ Guide of the Saturday Review 
of Literature, in Living with Books, issued by the National Asso- 
ciation of Book Publishers. 


The action of the Federal Court in handing down a judgment 
for $20,000,000 in favor of Francis W. Dunmore, against a number 
of radio manufacturers for infringement of patent rights, brings to 
light the rich rewards being won by radio inventors, declared E. R. 
Haas, Vice-president of the National Radio Institute of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The decision has the effect of declaring Mr. Dunmore the inventor 
of a basic alternating current principle eliminating the use of storage 
batteries in the operation of a receiving set. This accounts ‘for the 
tremendous sum in back royalties awarded. Mr. Dunmore is also 
the inventor of the original marine and aircraft Radiobeacon systems 
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which are now being used to promote the development of aviation 
and the safety of sea travel. 

Mr. Haas speaks with authority of the ability and achievements 
of the inventor inasmuch as he was one of the first instructors at 
the National Radio Institute. 

There has never been a time in radio more inviting to inventive 
ability nor more encouraging to the young man who has new ideas 
in radio than right today. Indeed a vast field of opportunity, with 
much to encourage him spreads out before the young man who is 
experimentally inclined, concluded the statement. — Issued by the 
National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 


The program of the Child Study Association of America for the 
year 1929-30 promises to be one of unusual interest. 

In order to make the Annual Conference Program more readily 
available to members and friends in all parts of New York City, 
one-day conferences have been planned in Manhattan, the Bronx 
and Brooklyn. 

The Bronx Conference will be held on October 16, at the Hotel 
Concourse Plaza. 

The Brooklyn Conference will be held on October 22, at the 
Leverich Towers. 

The Manhattan Conference will be held on October 29, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. 

These conferences will deal with The Parent Education Move- 
ment, The Mental Hygiene of Family Relationships, Health and 
Physical Development, The Child Study Association and the Parent 
Education Movement, and Research in Child Development. 

The Annual Program of Lectures and Conferences is offered to 
active members of the Association. Speakers on the season’s pro- 
gram will be leaders in the field from all over the world. 

Study Group Registration will be held from November 6 to 8 at 
Headquarters with the groups beginning on November 11. 

These groups meet weekly for 15 consecutive meetings. For fur- 
ther information and complete program showing study groups 
throughout the United States, Canada and many foreign countries, 
address Secretary, Child Study Association, 54 West 74th Street. 


Five INventTIONS A Minute! Five new inventions a minute! 
That is the record of day by day estimates made by the U. S. Patent 
Office, the National Home Study Council. 
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Book Reviews 


ENGLAND IN MODERN TIMES (1714-1902), By Robert M. Reyner, 
M.A. Price $1.80. Longmans, Green and Company, London, New York, 
Toronto. 


The Publishers state that this book “is primarily designed for use of 
classes studying for School Certificate and Matriculation Examinations,” 
It is further claimed that the subject of History has so progressed, of 
recent times, that the text-books of a generation ago are now almost 
useless, The young folks of today have a mental development by which 
they can understand the social, political, and economic conditions of 
their own time, and so are more interested in the study and get much 
more out of it than did the pupils of a few years ago. It is claimed 
that this book will do much to humanize the study. Each chapter deals 
with a definite topic. It is subdivided into sections; but the connections 
of these are maintained, so that what each topic contributes is seen 
as a part of the whole, thus contributing to the advancement of humanity 
and the plan of the Almighty,—as the Christian would view it; or, per- 
haps, some other scholars would say, as the law of evolution decrees, 
We like the book because it aids the reader to think,—and to form his 
own theories rather than to accept always another’s dictum. 


THE ART OF STRAIGHT THINKING. By Edwin Leavitt Clarke. 
D. Appleton and Company, New York and London. $3.00. Here is a 
book that most every one would be eager to read if he thinks at all. It 
would be a delight to study it with a favorite teacher who loves to 
teach. The result would be a changed life on the pupil’s part; and the 
change would be a progression. Here are one or two chapter headings, 
viz., “The Art of Straight Thinking,” “Causes of Prejudice,” “Cures and 
Preventives of Prejudice,” “Observation,” “Oral Testimony,” “Dishonest 
Propaganda,” “Questions and Problems.” There are Questions and Prob- 
lems, Bibliography and Supplementary Readings. It is well worth its 
price,—which is $3.00, 


From The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, we 
have, in attractive binding and excellent type, three companion volumes 
entitled THE COMMUNITY SCHOOL VISITOR, by Sister Mary Salome, 
0.8S.F.; and INTEGRATION OF PERSONALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
TEACHER, by Sister Mary Esther, 0.8S.F.; and THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
TEACHING OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS, by Mary Helen Mayer, M.A. 
Leaders and students of the Catholic faith will find these books inspir- 
ing and helpful. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO EUROPEAN HISTORY. This is described 
as a “Students’ Guide Sheets” book. It is by E. T. Smith. Some of the 
chapter headings are these: “How Primitive Man Laid a Basis for Civil- 
ization”; “How Civilization Dawned in the Orient”; “How Europe Ex- 
panded Overseas.” The book, in paper covers, is published by the Uni- 
yersity of Chicago Press. The price is 90 cents. 


From F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y., we have 
THE CHILD’S KEY TO READING, Do and Learn Plan, Pre-Primer 
Course, by W. H. Holmes, Superintendent of Schools, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
and Leola D. Weed, Head Teacher and Special Teacher of Reading, 
Longfellow School No. 14, Mount Vernon, N. Y. Also, an ingenious 
“Holder” to the above. 


From The Macmillan Company: REAL LIFE STORIES. An Eighth 
Reader. By W. W. Theisen and Sterling A. Leonard. Illustrations by 
Bernice Oehler. A collection of real stories, interesting and helpful. 
504 pages. Boys and girls alike will like it. 


A BRIEF COURSE IN CHEMISTRY. By Lyman C. Newell, Professor 
of Chemistry, Boston University. 412 pages, many illustrations, and the 
price is $1.48. Part I, Minimum Essentials; Part Il, Supplementary 
Topics. This book gives the pupil a brief course in Chemistry, up to date 
and clearly defined; it is illustrated with many pictures that are help- 
ful; there are Exercises and Problems at the close of each chapter. 
If the reader is looking for a classbook on this subject, by all means 
see this one before deciding. The book is issued by the D, C. Heath & 
Company, Boston, Mass, 


ENGLISH IN ACTION. By J. C. Tressler, Head of the Department 
of English, Richmond Hill High School, New York City. D. C. Heath 
and Company. Two volumes. Price $1.60 and $1.76. These volumes 
are suitably stated as competent “to stimulate, entice, and help pupils 
to live on paper and in speech.” This statement is a challenge that is 
likely to make the student interested from the start, and to lead him 
to feel that English is the most important, or, at least, one of the 
most important of his studies. Volume (468 pages) is intended for 
the first two years of a High School, or the last year of the Junior 
High School and the first year of a three-year Senior High School. 
Every important detail seems to have been thought of, and suitable 
drill has been given, without being tiresome. We know of no other 
subject that is more important than English to any and every Ameri- 
can student; and we have never seen a better text book for our sons 
and daughters, to insure their happiness and success as they go out 
from school and college to meet the realities of modern life. 
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THE CHRISTOPHER ROBIN READER. By A. A. Milne. Selecteg 
and Introduced by the Author. E, P. Dutton & Co., Inc., New York, N, ¥, 
Fully illustrated, this volume will delight classes of young pupils 
who have lately learned to read and understand what they read. Like 
all the Dutton books this book is first class as to paper, typing, illus © 
trations ,and in every way. We do not find its price; write for the book, a 
-the price will be reasonable, and your young folks, whether in school 
or at home, will be grateful. 

From Ginn and Company: EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
By Edgar W. Knight, of the University of North Carolina, Price $2,60, 
This book contains a large amount of information about the rise and 
development of education in our country, which students and teacherg 
should be familiar with. Here are some of the chapter titles: Present 
Conditions; The History of Education; The Background; The Colonial 
Climate; Early Practices; The Promise of a New Period; New Forces; 
The Awakening; Securing Public Support; Securing Control; The 
Training of Teachers; Teachers and Teaching; Extending the Schools 
Upward; Later Practices; Up from Slavery; Later Developments; Ten- 
dencies and Problems. There are many portraits of leading educators; 
questions for study and discussion; pictures of people noted in the 
school and college life; school buildings. There are references and 
readings at the end of the chapters, also a comprehensive index. This 
book has many uses, both in the classroom and as a reference book 
in history. 

AN APPROACH TO COMPOSITION THROUGH PSYCHOLOGY. By | 
Phyllis Robbins, Ed.M. An able and helpful book that will aid students ~ 
to find their way into one of the most difficult, and yet most impor- 
tant studies that they will meet as they are getting their preparation 
for adult life. It is a guidebook that makes Psychology interesting, even q 
fascinating, to the student or the reader who wishes to grow, and to ~ 
understand the meaning of life. This book is volume 12 in The Harvard 
Bulletins in Epvucation. Price $3.00, : 

Two helpful books about Shorthand, by John Robert Gregg, of the 
Gregg Publishing Company, are entitled GREGG SHORTHAND, A Light 
Line Phonography for the Million; and PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES— 
Anniversary Edition. These are helpful and important. The Gregg ~ 
Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. This Company usually adver- 
tises on Page ix, of Epucation. They are the leading Shorthand Pub 
lishers in America and abroad. 


AN EXHIBITION HANDBOOK. Special demonstrations illustrating 
features of the work in physical education in the Newark (N. J.) Pub 
lic Schools. $1.00. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, N, Y. 
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